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THE 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT CIVIL 
SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 


All teachers both men and women 
should try the Government examinations to 
be held throughout the entire country during 
the Winter and Spring. The positions to be 
filled pay from $600 to $1500; have short 
hours and annual vacations, and are life 
positions. ¥ ‘ 

Those interested should write immedi- 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 5226, 
Rochester, N. Y., for large descriptive book, 
showing the positions obtainable, and giving 
many sample examination questions, which 
will be sent free of charge. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers in the following positions are 
needed in Illinois State Institutions: 

Kindergarten Teacher, $45 to $70 mo. and 
maintenance. 

Primary Teacher, $45 to $70 mo. and 
maintenance. 

Advanced Teacher, $45 to $70 mo. and 
maintenance. 

Principal, $75 to $100 mo. and mainte- 
nance. 

Domestic Science Teacher, $45 to $70 mo. 
and maintenance. 

Physical Culture Teacher, $50 to $100 mo. 
and maintenance. 

Manual Training Teacher, $50 to $75 mo. 
and maintenance. 

Applications should be filed immediately 
so that arrangements can be made for the 
next school year. For details and applica- 
tion blanks address Illinois State Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, Springfield, Ill., or Room 
602, No. 15 S. Market St., Chicago. 





MORE BOOK AGENT’ WARNINGS. 


Adding emphasis to County Superintend- 
ent Grove’s warning to the teachers of 





The Relation of Latin 
to Practical Life 


A manual for making an ex- 
hibit to show in concrete form 
the practical value of the study 
of Latin. Orders should be sent 
to 


FRANCES E. SABIN 
419 Sterling Place MADISON, WIS. 
Price $1.55, postage 12 cents 





















Only 12c. 


(including Postage and Packing) 
FOR THIS 


Filet 
Crochet Book 


Yokes and Towels 


I have just published this book of new 
creations — over one hundred of the new- 
est, most beautiful and practical designs 
for working Cross Stitch or Filet Crochet. 
My Book Contains Complete Instruc- 
tions With Handsome Illustrations. 
Send me 12c. in postage stamps or 10c. in silver 
and one 2c. stamp and I will send a copy prepaid. 


Pearl LeMonde, 707 Publicity Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Stephenson county against certain men who 
are bringing shame upon the name of ‘‘ book 
agent,’’ County Superintendent Muhlig has 
issued a similar warning to the teachers of 
Will county. It appears that an agent ap- 
proached Miss Mattie Warwick, a teacher 
in Lockport township, soliciting the sale of 
several books which he purported had been 
recommended by Superintendent Muhlig. 
When Miss Warwick refused to buy the 
books, the man became abusive and intimi- 
dated her with epithets and threats. Why 
such a man is permitted to remain at large 
is a profound mystery to us. 


BOARD STANDS PAT. 


For probably the first time in the history 
of the present board of education of Rock- 
ford, a resignation from a teacher was 
not immediately granted. W. D. Shipman a 
high school manual training teacher submit- 
ted his resignation to take effect October 3d 
or sooner. Like other boards, the Rockford 
men had been handicapped at various times 
by teachers who jumped contracts; the board 
had threatened several times to refuse to 
accept the next resignation offered but until 
Mr. Shipman’s case came up, had not carried 
out the threat. In his letter of resignation 
Mr, Shipman said that he had received an 
offer of and had accepted a more lucrative 
position. 


AN INNOVATION AT JOLIET. 


One of the newest and most effective 
means of hitching up the Joliet Township 
High School with the student body is seen 
in the establishment of a College Loan Fund 
Committee. This committee will have for its 
purpose the encouragement of young men 
and young women anxious to pursue their 
work beyond the limits of the courses of 
study offered by the high school but who find 
it financially inconvenient or embarrassing 
to continue such work immediately after 
graduation from high school. This commit- 
tee has three members chosen from the 
faculty, one from the Junior College, and 
another from the Senior class. 

Already contributions have been made 
from individuals in the city and from in- 
dividuals on the faculty. The College Loan 
Fund will be increased through various chan- 
nels,—entertainments given by the Junior 
College students or the Senior Class students, 
donations from various alumni of the school, 
from citizens of the community who are di- 
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rectly interested in the welfare of struggling 
young men and women, and from such other 
sources as the committee in its study shal! 
deem advisable to include in its efforts. Many 
a young man or woman will, from year to 
year, find it possible, through the granting 
of scholarships, the securing of remunerative 
employment and assistance given by the Co! 
lege Loan Fund, to obtain a complete college 
education and to this end the College Loan 
Fund Committee will work. 


On Tuesday morning, October 24, ground 
was broken for the erection of a new Music 
Building at the University of Illinois. It is 
to cost $250,000 and is the gift of Captain 
Thomas J. Smith, a Civil War veteran, a 
successful member of the Champaign County 
bar, and one of the largest landholders in 
the Corn Belt. 

The School of Music of the University 
deems itself fortunate in thus having a three 
story brick and stone building in which to 
carry on its work. 


NEW MEMBERS OF STANDARDIZING 
COMMISSION. 


Principals William Wallis of Blooming- 
ton, Claude P. Briggs of Rockford and 
Eston V. Tubbs of Centralia were appoint- 
ed last month at the meeting of the High 
School Conference to act as representa- 
tives of the principals of the North Cen- 
tral Accredited Schools of Illinois on the 
high school standardizing commission of 
the state. High School Visitor H. A. Hol- 
lister and State High School Inspector J. 
C. Hanna are ex-officio members of this 
commission, 


HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ 
BANQUET. 


A rousing reunion ef the high school prin- 
cipals of the state was held on the evening 
of November 24th at the banquet of the 
High School Principals’ Club that took 
place this year in the Hotel Inman in 
Champaign. Among those present were 
principals from all sections of the state, 
conspicuous among them being T. J. Me- 
Cormack of LaSalle, Goble of Elgin, J. 
Stanley Brown of Joliet, Eston V. Tubbs 
of Centralia, etc., etc., etce., ete. Principal 
William Wallis of Bloomington High 
School was elected president of the club 
for next year. 








Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 


The Largest Agency West of Chicago—For the Entire West Only and Alaska 


We need greatly teachers for emergency vacancies in all departments. 
WRITE IMMEDIATELY FOR FREE CIRCULAR. 





IDAHO 








in the West. 





HUNDREDS OF TEACHERS WANTED 


For emergency vacancies in 16 Western States. 
The Largest and Most Widely Patronized Agency 


WILLIAM RUFFER, Pd. M., A. M., Manager. 


Write for Free Booklet. 
BS a OD 


ROCKY M7 TEACHERS 


ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, Denver. core 

























THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


623 S. Wabash Ave., CHICACO, ILL. 


Thirty-second Year. 
Business’’ sent free. 
some about ours. 


Flash light of our equipment and our booklet ‘“Teaching as a 
The booklet gives much information about your business and 


C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 
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“Christmas in New Lebanon School, Greenwich, Conn. 


What shall we have for this year’s Christmas program? 


Let the Victor and Victor Records 


answer this question. 


Here are some special Christmas selections which will surely delight your pupils: 


Around the Christmas Tree—Old Swed- Christmas Eve (M. B. Foster) (2) O 
ish Folk-Song (Riley-Gaynor) (From Bienheureuse Nuit (Normandie Carol) 
““Lilts and Lyrics’’) (2) Little Christ- (From Dann’s ‘‘Christmas Carols’’) 5 

17869 mas Shoes (Anice Terhune) (From 1 (American Book Co.) Elsie Baker , 


Dutch Ditties for Children’’) 10 in. 75c Christmas Day in ies Morning (2) Good 


























Alma Gluck- 
Paul Reimers 


10 in. 75c 
oe M Ch ” ee Baker Night and Christmas Prayer (M. B. 
! erry Christmas (2) Sleighing oon, Foster) (From Dann’s ‘‘Christmas “ 
(Riley-Gaynor) (From ‘ ‘Songs of hild Carols’’) (American Book Co.) 
ty (World, No. 1’’) live Kline Kline and Chorus ! 
| Night Before Christmas, The Chahta Songs and Carols 
$5218 (Moore) Cora Mel Patten 29 (“Christ re ke!” “Little T f Beth 
| 2 in.$1.25 PO carn Boy, The 31873 leh m.” "God Re += Me ty Gentl = 
° 12 in.$1.00 e 10€ s u, 2 erry entlemen, 
| (Old Folk-Tale) Georgene Faulkner “First Nowell,” “Silent Night.”) 
4 ©3080 ie ~y s Shop, The (‘‘Babes in Toy- Victor Mixed Chorus 
10 ' land’’) (Herbert) Stille Nacht, heilige Nacht (Silent Night, 
in. 75¢ Victor Herbert’s Orchestra Holy Night) (German Christmas 
17842 Noel (Iloly Night) Venetian Trio 17187 Hymn) (Gruber) In German 
" oe 2 *. S . Marguerite Dunlap 
10 in. 75c| Stille Nacht (Cclesta Solo) Felix Arndt 10 in. 75¢ 
: : No Candle Was There and No Fire 
essso Jest "Fore Christmas (epee Te ° (Breton Christmas Song) (Gostling- 
IIIS ora Mel Fatten eli > 
12 in.$1.25| The Doll’s Wooing (2) The Sugar Plum , ehmann) Elizabeth Wheeler 
.ree (Eugene Field) Cora Mel Patten It Came Upon the Midnight Clear 
First N Il. Th (Christmas Hymn) (Sears-Willis) 
"Old — Se 35412 Victor Oratorio Chorus 
12 in.$1.25] While Shepherds Watched (Christmas 
- Carol) 
17647 Hymn) (Hymn by Nahum Tate—air arr. 
Lyric Quartet 
10 in. 75c nome 9 from Handel) Victor Oratorio Chorus 
(Gounod) (Scrooge—Part 1—‘‘ Marley’s Ghost’’ 
Lyric Quartet , (Monologue arranged from ‘‘A 
Tannenbaum, Der Christmas Carol’’) (Dickens) 
(The Christmas 35566 William Sterling Battis 
87229 Tree) (Volks- 12 in.$1.25) Scrooge—Part 2—‘‘The Ghost of Christ- 
10 in. $2.00 lied) In German mas Past’’ (Monologue arranged from 


‘*A Christmas Carol’’) (Dickens) 
William Sterling Battis 


The Victor brings much pleasure and happiness into the school at Christmas time 
and every other month in the year. Victor dealers are 


always glad to cooperate with the teacher in extending 
Victor school work. For further information and for 
Victor Educational Booklets, write to the 
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Victor XXV 
$67.50 special quotation 
to schools only 


When the Victor is not in use, 
the horn can be placed under 
the instrument safe and secure 
from danger, and the cabinet 
can be locked to protect it 
from dust and promiscuous 
use by irresponsible people. 


Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


Victor 











SCHOOL AND HOME EDUCATION 
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THOUSANDS OF PHOTOS 


on each reel (note illustration) 


HUNDREDS OF FILMS 


in the 


PATHESCOPE 


Motion Picture Library 


on Travel; Habits and Customs of Foreign Countries; Industries; Animals; Birds; In- 


sects; Fish; Illustrated Books and Stories of the Best Authors. 


Send for Catalogue of Films and ask us about our plan for putting a 
Pathéscope in your school on the S—LF-Payment Pian! 


PATHESCOPE CENTRAL 


17 North Wabash Avenue 


CHICAGO 











L a 

Lost 

(The One Cent Size is 12 to 15 times as 
large as this picture.) 


Send 25 Cents for 


25 Madonnas, or 25 Art Subjects, 
or 25 for children, or 25 kittens, 
etc., each 5% by 8, or 81.00 for the 
4 sets. (After Jan. 1, the 4 sets 
will cost you 81.50.) ORDER 
NOW. 


ORDER TODAY. Use the 


sas’ IMPORTANT NOTICE: Change of Price on Jan. 1. “@a 


‘The Perr>Pictures 








OcToBeER 5, 1916. 

The last time we bought Kraft wrapping paper we paid less than $380.00 a 
ton forit. Today it is $180 00 a ton. 

The market price of the paper on which alt of the Perry Pictures are printed 
was 8cents a pound. Today itis nearly double that price. 

AFTER JANUARY 1, 1917, THE PRICE OF THE ONE CENT SIZE 
(5% by 8) PERRY PIC TURES WILL BE A CENT-AND-A-HALF EACH; 

20 FOR 30 CENTS; 81.50 PER 100. 

Until then you can buy as many as you want at One Cent Each for 25 or 
more; $1.00 per 100. 











Teach the Christmas Story with them. 
FOR 25 OR — POSTPAID. 


m for Christmas Gifts. 


Until Jan. 1. 
0 & E C E * 0 5% x6. 
2250 SUBJECTS. “$1. 00 PER HUNDRED. 


After Jan. 1. 


A-Cent-and- 


a-Half Each for 20 or more; 20 for 30 cents; $1.50 per hundred. 


Send 25 Cents for Booklet, MADONNAS. 


Bird Pictures in Natural 





Monarch of the Gien 





Colors. 2 Cents Each for13 ormore. Size 7x9. 


Give each pupil a 
BEAUTIFUL 

PERRY PICTURE 

| for a Christmas Gift. 


Order NOW February Pictures of 
Washington — Lincoln — Longfellow. A 
cent each now—$1.00 per hundred. A 
saving of 50 cents on every hundred. 





Do Not Wait ; a a Single Day Before Ordering 








We Shall be Very Busy with Orders in December. 





THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY pox 782 MALDEN, mass. 





Sunset Glow 


Send $1.00 for 


Beautiful Art Set of 100, each pic- 
ture 5% by’ 8, and all selected by 
Mr. Perry himself. A very beauti- 
ful set. (After Jan. 1 it will cost 
$1.50 instead of $1.00.) From it 
you can make four choice gifts of 
25 pictures each. 





CATALOGUES 


64-page catalogue of 
1600 miniature illus- 
trations for 5 two-cent 
stamps. (Please do not 
send for the Catalogue 
unless you send the 
stamps. 














Modonna and Child 
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To MemsBers:—If you change your address please notify the Illinois Teacher at Bloomington, Dlinois, sending both your old ad- 


dress and new address. Remember 


can not forward periodicals. If you learn of any m 


bers who are not getti THE 


postmasters 
TEACHER please ask them to send their complete address—street and number or rural route number—to'['us ILLINOIS TEACHER at Bloom- 
ington, Ill. Many teachers fail to put this address on the registration cards. The postmasters require street addresses on periodicals de 


livered by carrier. 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 


Illinois State Teachers’ Association, Springfield, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, December 27, 28, 29, 
1916. 

The Third Annual Convention of the Vocational 
Edueation Association of the Middle West, Auditorium 
Hotel, Chicago, January 18, 19, 20, 1917. 

School Master’s Club, Normal, Friday and Saturday, 
February 2 and 3, 1917. (Regular dates, second Friday 
and Saturday in October, and first Friday and Saturday 
in February). 

Central Illinois Division of Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Bloomington, Friday and Saturday, April 
13 and 14, 1917. 


The program for the State Teachers’ Association 
meeting is published in this paper. Read all of it. If 
you do not say it is a good program, you are hard to 
please. Chairman Wham and the other members of the 
Executive Committee have labored long and hard to 
make it one of the best ever prepared. 

President Smith has had a long and varied experi- 
ence in educational work and is now attending the Col- 
lege of Education, Columbia University. This will en- 
able him to bring us a message worth while. Superin- 
tendent F. G. Blair will of course deliver a stirring and 
helpful address. Senator Kenyon is considered one of 
the most intellectual and patriotic statesmen now in pub- 
lic life. He is also a lawyer and a chautauqua lecturer, 
His recent direct contact with big questions of national 
and international importance has charged him with a 
message that will induce in us new and loftier ideals of 
our relation to our government. 

The second session will be devoted to reports of 
officers and committees, and to the discussion of these 
reports. This session will be very interesting and in- 
structive to all members at all interested in the work of 
the Association, since it will practically decide our prin- 
ciples, policies and activities for the next year. 

The third session will be devoted to education for 
general culture, and no better authorities on the subject 


can be obtained than President H. W. Shryock and Dr. 
W. C. Bagley. President Shryock is both a thinker and 
an orator, and his addresses always exercise the intellect 
and stir the emotions. Dr. Bagley has a vigorous and 
inimitable style and is considered an authority on the 
philosophy of education. 

The fourth session will be devoted to a memorial ex- 
ercise in honor of two of the best known educators in 
Illinois in recent years. The committee proved its wis- 
dom by choosing Principal W. E. Andrews and Super- 
intendent R. M. Hitch to deliver the memorial addresses. 

The fifth session will be devoted to professional 
topics. Dr. Charters of Missouri and Dr. Betts of Iowa 
are leaders in their respective states and will bring us 
the best possible discussions of their subjects. 

We cannot even begin to discuss the wealth of sub- 
ject matter and the riches of ability in the several sec- 
tion meetings. After looking over the programs for 
Thursday afternoon, many teachers will regret that they 
cannot be in about ten places at once. But choose the 
section that suits you best and then get all its program. 

We bid you come to the feast and partake freely of it. 


The 50th General Assembly will convene in a very 
few weeks. Many laws of vital importance to teachers, 
pupils, and public education in general will be consid- 
ered. The teachers of Illinois must take an active in- 
terest in the work of this General Assembly. The way 
to begin is to get acquainted with the Senator and Repre- 
sentatives from your Senatorial District at once. Prove 
to them that you understand some of the questions that 
will come before them; let them know that you will take 
a deep interest in their work and records in the legis- 
lature; and win their respect for your opinions. 


At the June meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the I. S. T. A., the editor of this paper was instructed to 
publish any articles obtainable that might furnish argu- 
ment in support of our resolutions or legislative pro- 
gram. We are glad to present in this number a quota- 
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tion from the report of the State Factory Inspector, 
which will help all our readers to defend our resolutions 
concerning vocational education and raising the age 
limit in the compulsory attendance law to 16 years. Read 
it whether you agree with all of it or not. 


Patrick, who threw many pedagogical pebbles with 
unerring aim, once said to a group of teachers: ‘‘Are 
you satisfied with the kind of work you are doing? Yes? 
Then resign your place at once and make room for some 
growing teacher.’”’ 


One city high school teacher writes that she has read 
the survey reports on country schools now appearing in 
‘«The Illinois Teacher,’’ and that these reports are help- 
ing her in her work with about eighty tuition pupils 
from the country districts. But there are other teachers 
who do not deign to read anything that does not pertain 
directly to their special grade or branches. Some teach- 
ers are broad and wise, some are narrow and ‘‘special- 
ize’’, and some are merely otherwise. 


Editor N. C. Schaeffer relieves his mind as follows in 
the November number of The Pennsylvania School 
Journal : 

‘* Are we civilized? A North American Indian pro- 
verbs says: ‘Before the white man came there was no 
poison in the Indian corn.’ It now costs ani average of 
nearly $100 per family to pay the liquor bill of the 
United States. Before the American occupation there 
were four saloons in Manila; now there are about three 
hundred. When we come in contact with weaker races 
we ‘do them’ good. We spend every year twice as much 
for war as for education; and we put to death by mob 
violence on the average about one victim per day, and 
this average is not decreasing. Millionaires increase 
among us rapidly. These are evidences of decay which 
should make us pause when tempted to indulge in 
spreadeagie boasting.”’ 

Several important committees will make reports on 
the second day of the annual meeting in December. The 
discussion of these reports will be instructive, their 
amendment may be necessary, and their adoption will fix 
the policy of the State association for another year. Let 
us make our discussions brief and to the point and our 
criticisms charitable and constructive. Then let’s stand 
by the decision of the majority. 


TEXTBOOK LEGISLATION. 


C. M. Bardwell. 


The article by Mathew Woll, representing the State 
Federation of Labor, which appeared in the November 
number of the ‘‘Illinois Teacher,’’ covers the textbook 
situation completely and with the exception of the last 
two paragraphs, must command the approval of all who 
have given any consideration to the matter, teachers and 
patrons alike. 

Admitting, as we must, every claim that he makes 
for free textbooks, why not all get together and see that 
this plan is embodied in a law? 

The individual members of the committee appointed 
by the State Teachers’ Association without exception 
believe in free textbooks and tho a final meeting has not 
yet been held; will, I feel confident, recommend this 
action to the Association. 





ILLINOIS TEACHER 


[ December: 


The combined influence of the State Federation of 
Labor and the State Teachers’ Association should carr) 
weight with the legislature. 


Help wanted! We need assistance at once in digest- 
ing this hard three-cornered nut found in an announce- 
ment issued by some Ph. D. Prexy concerning his school : 
‘Our Aim: A democratized program of Studies fo 
each Student pursued amid a Socialized Environment 
with subject matter of each branch vitalized with Voca- 
tional Functioning.’’ 


Teachers are often reminded by pulpit, press, and 
platform of their tremendous responsibilities. We are 
told that our work is most important in the evolution of 
civilization, that it is absolutely necessary for the preser- 
vation of our democratic form of government, that we 
are workers in the greatest of American institutions, and 
that,—but what is the use of quoting more of these pon- 
derous platitudes? We admit all of them and most of 
us do our best to meet our responsibilities; but isn’t it a 
little discouraging to learn the fact that the total amount 
paid all the teachers in Illinois for this important service 
during the last fifty years is less than the financial re- 
ward received by America’s one greatest captain of in- 
dustry ? 


Herbert S. Bigelow of Cincinnati, who served as 
President of the Ohio Constitutional Convention, deliv- 
ered an address to the Chicago Division of the State 
Association at its meeting on November 18. His subject 
was ‘‘Demoeracy and the Publie School.’’ He declared 
that teachers constitute a most important factor in the 
progress of democracy ; that they must understand and 
take a definite stand on such questions as peace and war, 
international court and police force, initiative and refer- 
endum, industrial democracy, equality of educational 
and economic opportunities, tax reform, ete.; and that 
they must teach the truth about these things without 
fear or favor. Possibly it was some recent occurrence 
in Chicago that prompted a teacher in the audience to 
ask, ‘‘ How can your teachers in Ohio teach such things 
and hold their jobs?’’ His answer was, ‘‘Come over to 
Ohio and learn from us,’’ which implied that the atti- 
tude of the people of Ohio toward important social and 
political questions and their respect for the freedom of 
the teachers give the teachers there more freedom and 
influence than is enjoyed by teachers in Chicago. 





A good, live, progressive city superintendent wrote 
a long letter to the editor of this paper on November 17. 
A part of his letter says, ‘‘I want to tell you that I 
appreciate every number of ‘The Illinois Teacher.’ I 
have just been called upon to fill the place of another at 
a teachers’ meeting tomorrow morning; and I shall use 
the November number of ‘The Illinois Teacher’ as my 
text, talking upon needed legislation, ‘concerning 
agents’, and free text books.’’ This is a sample of sev- 
eral letters received lately, and such expressions seem to 
make the sun shine brighter, the heart to beat warmer, 
and the mental machinery to work faster. Of course we 
get a few letters of the other kind, and they help us in 
another way. No one realizes the faults and shorteom- 
ings of ‘‘ The Illinois Teacher’’ more than its editor, but 
it is probably as large in volume and as good in eontent 
as we can make if for a subscription price of twenty-five 
cents a year. Please write occasionally ; bouquets feed 
the soul, and dodging brickbats is a mighty helpful 
exercise. 
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PROPOSED HIGH SCHOOL LAW. 


At the October meeting of the Illinois School Mas- 
ters’ Club, a committee was appointed to consider the 
high school question in Illinois and to draw a bill to be 
presented in the next General Assembly to meet the 
objectionable features of the laws then in existence con- 
cerning high school tuition and the establishment of 
high school districts. The committee consisted of David 
Felmley, H. A. Hollister, J. C. Hanna, Hugh S. Magill, 
and R. C. Moore. After much correspondence and one 
meeting, the committee assigned the duty of making the 
final draft of the bill to Mr. David Felmley. While he 
was at work on the bill, quick and definite action was 
made imperative by decisions of the Supreme Court 
declaring both the tuition law of 1915 and the high 
school law of 1911 unconstitutional. 

You will find the proposed bill published herewith in 
practically the form decided upon by Mr. Felmley. 
Please notice that Section 95 is given in two forms, one 


of which we must choose before introducing the bill in’ 


the legislature. 


A BILL 


For an Act to Amend an Act entitled ‘‘An Act to 
Establish and Maintain a System of Free Schools’’, ap- 
proved June 12, 1909, by Substituting for Sections 85 
to 97 Inelusive the following Sections Numbered 85, 
854A, 85B, 85C, 85D, 85E, 85F, 85G, 86, 86A, 87, 87A, 
87B, 87C, 88, 89, 90, 90A, 90B, 90C, 90D, 91, 92, 92A, 
92B, 92C, 93, 93A, 94, 944A, 94B, 95, 96, 96A, 96B, 97, 
97A, 97B; the Purpose of this Act Being to Establish 
and Maintain a General System of High Schools as a 
Part of the Common School System of Illinois and to 
Create County Boards of Education as Auxiliary There- 
to, as a Part of the Common School System. 

Be it enacted by the people of the State of Illinois 
represented in General Assembly that Sections 85 to 97 
of the general school law entitled ‘‘An Act to establish 
and maintain a system of free schools’’, approved June 
12, 1909, be amended to read as follows: 


HIGH SCHOOLS AND COUNTY BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 


Section 85. COUNTY BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
There shall be elected in each county of the state, on the 
third Saturday of April, 1918, a County Board of Edu- 
cation consisting of five members. 

Section 85A. NOMINATIONS. Nominations for 
members of the County Board of Education shall be by 
petition signed by at least one hundred legal voters with- 
in the county. Such petitions shall be filed with the 
county superintendent of schools on or before the fourth 
Saturday in March. The qualifications of the members 
of the County Board of Edueation shall be the same as 
those required for the office of school director as stated 
in Seetion 106 of the General School Law. 

Section 85B. BALLOTS. It shall be the duty of the 
county superintendent of schools to prepare the ballots, 
arranging the names of the eligible candidates in alpha- 
betical order, and to have the same printed and forward- 
ed to the township treasurers along with the other nee- 
essary papers for conducting the school elections on the 
third Saturday in April. 

Section 85C. ELECTION. The election of the mem- 
bers of the County Board of Education shall be held by 
the school directors and by boards of education in all 
districts, whether organized under special charter or by 
general law, in the manner prescribed for the election 
of members of boards of education as provided in see- 
tions 126 and 126A of the General School Law. The 
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election officers shall within five days after the election 
make returns to the county superintendent of schools, 
who shall canvass the returns, declare the result, and 
notify the members elected of the place and time of 
meeting of the Board. 

Section 85D. VACANCIES. On the third Saturday 
of April of each year an election shall be held in the man- 
ner prescribed in this act to fill the vacancies in the 
Board created by expiration of term or by other cause. 
The full term of office shall be five years. If a vacancy 
shall occur because of resignation, removal from the 
county, or in any other way the county judge shall ap- 
point a member to fill such vacancy until the next annual 
election. 

Section 85E, ORGANIZATION. On the first Mon- 
day in May after election the members elected shall meet 
and decide by lot which of them shall serve for one, two, 
three, four, and five years respectively. The Board shall 
organize by electing one of their number president for a 
term of one year. The county superintendent of schools 
shall be ex-oflicio clerk of the Board. 

Section. 85F. MEETINGS. The County Board of 
Education shall meet annually on the first Monday in 
May and at other times at the call of the president or of 
any three members of the Board to transact such business 
as may be brought before it. The members of this Board 
shall be paid from the county treasury their necessary 
traveling expenses and hotel expenses for attending 
these meetings; the bills for the same and for necessary 
stationery and supplies to be filed with the county super- 
intendent’s bill of expenses at the quarterly meetings of 
the County Board of Supervisors or County Commis- 
sioners. 

Section 85G. RECORDS. The Board shall provide 
books in which shall be kept a faithful record of all its 
proceedings. The yeas and nays shall be taken upon all 
questions involving the expenditure of money, or the 
creation of high-school districts or the alteration, of the 
boundaries of the same. 

Section 86. HIGH-SCHOOL DISTRICTS. The 
County Board of Education shall have power and it shall 
be its duty to divide the entire county into high-school 
districts so as to promote the educational facilities of the 
county and suit the convenience of the majority of its in- 
habitants. Said districts shall be formed, as far as‘is prac- 
ticable, about the cities, towns, and villages so as to in- 
clude the territory whose inhabitants form a community 
with the city, town, or village as its social center. In 
forming these high-school districts no attention shall be 
paid to the boundaries of school townships, but so far as 
is practicable existing school districts shall not be divid- 
ed by high-school district boundaries. If the people of 
the community, including a city, town, or village are 
inhabitants of two or more counties, a union high-school 
district may be formed by concurrent action of the 
county boards of education of the counties concerned. 

In this first division of the county into high-school 
districts no territory shall be taken, from any township 
high-school district created prior to the passage of this 
act. The County Board of Education shall have power 
to add territory to existing township high-school dis- 
tricts. 

The work of subdividing the county into high-school 
districts shall be completed before July 1, 1918. 

Section 86A. PURPOSES. The high-school districts 
established under this act shall be for one or both of two 


purposes : 

First—For the maintenance and operation of a pub- 
lie high school for the benefit of the inhabitants of the 
high-school district. 
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Second—lIf the high-school district does not maintain 
a recognized four-year high school, for the levying of a 
tax to pay, as provided in this act, the tuition of high- 
school pupils resident in the high-school district but 
attending a recognized public high school elsewhere. 

Section 87. CHANGES OF BOUNDARIES. After 
such division of the county into high-school districts has 
been made, the County Board of Education may in its 
discretion at the regular meeting in May change the 
boundaries of high-school districts situated wholly with- 
in the county. 

First—To detach territory from one high-school dis- 
trict and add the same to another, when petitioned by 
two-thirds of the legal voters residing within the terri- 
tory described in the petition asking that such territory 
be detached from one high-school district and added to 
an adjacent high-school district; or when petitioned by 
a majority of legal voters of each high-school district. 

Second—To create a new high-school district from 
territory belonging to one or more high-school districts, 
when petitioned by two-thirds of the legal voters resid- 
ing within the territory described in the petition asking 
that such territory be created into a new high-school 
district. 

Third—To abolish a high-school district and dis- 
tribute its territory among adjoining high school dis- 
tricts when petitioned by two-thirds of the legal voters 
of said high-school district. 

The action of the County Board of Education in 
making these changes shall be final and binding. 

Section 874. CHANGES IN UNION DISTRICTS. 
A County Board of Education may when petitioned as 
above detach territory in its own county from a union 
high-school district. Changes in the boundaries of high- 
school districts which involve territory lying in two or 
more counties may be made at the May meeting by con- 
current action of the several county boards of education 
of the counties in which the territory lies. If these boards 
do not agree, an appeal may be taken to the county Judge 
of the county containing the greater portion of the terri- 
tory involved. 

Section 87B. ABOLITION OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
DISTRICT. If any high-school district shall in any 
year fail either to maintain a high school or else levy a 
sufficient high-school tuition tax as provided in this act, 
it shall be the duty of the County Board of Education 
of tha county in which such high-school district or any 
portion of it lies to attach the territory of such high- 
school district to one or more adjoining high-school 
districts. 

Section 87C. PROCEDURE. In making changes in 
the boundaries of high-school districts the County Board 
of Education shall aim to promote the educational in- 
terests and facilities of the county as well as the con- 
venience of the inhabitants of the territory concerned. 

In all changes of boundaries and organization of new 
high-school districts, the County Board of Education 
shall, have the same general powers, shall be subject to 
the same limitations, and shall follow the same general 
procedure as govern township trustees as defined in sec- 
tions 52, 53, 54, 58, 59, 64, 65 of the general school law, 
so far as these sections are applicable. 

Section 88. NAMES OF DISTRICTS. The County 
Board of Education shall number the high-school dis- 
tricts of the county. A, union high-school district shall 
have a common number in the several counties in which 
it lies. High-school boards of education may adopt a 
name for the high-school district to be approved by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. No two high- 
school districts in the state shall bear the same name. 
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Section. 89. OTHERS POWERS. The County 
Board of Education shall have such additional powers 
and duties as may be provided by law. 

Section 90. HIGH-SCHOOL BOARD OF EDU- 
CATION. ELECTION. The county superintendent of 
schools within, ten days after the action of the County 
Board of Education dividing the county into high-school 
districts or creating a new high-school district shall 
order an election to be held for a high-school board of 
education of five members in each high-school district 
not already organized as a township high-school district 
by posting notices for at least twenty days in ten of the 
most public places in such high-school district which 
notices may be substantially as follows: 


NOTICE OF ELECTION. 


Notice is hereby given that on.......... ee 
Rss seta teas an election will be held at........... 
for the purpose of electing a high-school board of educa- 


‘tion, to consist of five members. The polls will be 


opened at........ o’elock..... M, and closed at........ 
o’elock..... M. Nominating petitions signed by ten or 
more legal voters of the high-school district will be re- 
ceived at the office of the county superintendent up till 
wae o’clock .....M 918. 


County Superintendent. 


Two of the members shall be elected for one year, two 
for two years, and one for three years from the third 
Saturday in April next preceding their election. This 
election shall be held by such school officers within the 
high-school district and at such place or places as are 
designated by the county superintendent to whom all 
returns shall be made. 

_Section 90A. BALLOTS. The ballots to be used at 
this election of the High-school Board of Education shall 
be prepared by the county superintendent of schools and 
forwarded by him to the school officers appointed to con- 
duct the election. The ballots shall be in substantially 
the following form, the names of candidates arranged in 
alphabetical order: 


For two members to serve for one year: 
(Vote for two) 
JOHN ADAMS 
1 MARY BROWN 
O JAMES WILLIAMS 


For two members to serve for two years: 
(Vote for two) 
RICHARD EDWARDS 
MARGARET MURPHY 
1) HENRY RAAB 


For one member fo serve three years: 
(Vote for one) 
0 ELIZABETH BROWNING 
1 FREDERICK HOWE 


Section 90B. VACANCIES. On the third Saturday 
of April in 1919 and each succeeding year an election 
shall be held to elect a successor or successors to the mem- 
ber or members of the high-school board of education 
whose term expires. Notices of such election shall be 
posted by the high-school board in ten of the most public 
places in the high-school district at least fifteen days be- 
fore the election. The election shall be held in the various 
school districts at the same time, in the same place, and 
with the same judges as the election for school director or 
members of the board of education. In school districts 
not electing a school board on this day, the high-school 
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board shall determine the time and place and tne election 
officers. 

The high-school board shall furnish the ballots at the 
several voting places, receive the returns and declare the 
result. In case of a vacancy occurring in the board due 
to death, resignation, or other cause, the remaining mem- 
bers shall without delay order an election to fill the 
vacancy which election shall be held on a Saturday, the 
time, voting places and election officials to be determined 
by the high-school board. 

Section 90C. NOMINATIONS. The nominations of 
candidates for members of the high-school board of edu- 
cation shall be made by petitions signed by at least ten 
legal voters of the high-school district. 

Section 90D. ORGANIZATION. The high-school 
board of education shall organize by electing one of its 
members as president, and by electing a clerk, each to 
serve for one year. In all high-school districts maintain- 
ing a high school, the clerk of the high-school board shall 
execute a bond, such as is required of the township treas- 
urer in section 68 of this Act. The clerk shall receive in 
full for his services a compensation to be fixed prior to 
his election by the high-school board of education. 

Section 91. TAX LEVY. In all high-school districts 
not maintaining a high school, the high-school board of 
education shall ascertain as near as practicable annually 
how much money must be paid by special tax to pay for 
the ensuing year the tuition of children, residing in the 
high-school district and attending recognized public high 
schools. Such amounts shall be certified and returned to 
the county clerk on or before the second Monday in 
August. 

If the high-school district be a union high-school dis- 
trict the amount shall be certified to the county clerk of 
the county containing the major portion of the territory 
of the high-school district. The county clerk shall ascer- 
tain the assessed valuation of the portions of the high- 
school district lying in other counties, and after the high- 
school district tax rate has been determined shall notify 
the county clerks of the other counties of this rate. The 
proceeds of said tax levy shall be paid over to the treas- 
urer of the county containing the major part of the high- 
school district. 

Section 92. HIGH-SCHOOL PRIVILEGES. Grad- 
uates of the eighth grade residing in a high-school dis- 
trict which does not provide four years of recognized 
high-school work shall be admitted upon the payment of 
tuition to any recognized public high school for the com- 
pletion of such portion of a four-year course as is not 
provided by the home high-school district. "The parent 
or guardian shall select the high school to be attended 
subject to the consent of the board of the high school 
selected and shall report his choice to the county super- 
intendent of schools. The school selected may be any 
recognized two, three, or four-year public high school. 

Section 92A. TUITION RATE. The superintendent 
of schools of the county in which the pupil resides shall 
see that the tuition in no instance shall be greater than 
the per capita cost of schooling in the high school select- 
ed, and that when the pupil attends less than the school 
year, the tuition shall be computed pro rata for the num- 
ber of months attended. In computing the per capita 
cost the dividend may include interest on the value of 
the high-school plant and a just annual allowance for 
depreciation as well as the cost of maintenance, adminis- 
tration, operation, and instruction. The divisor shall be 
the average monthly enrolment including tuition pupils 
during the preceding year. The allowed rate of tuition 
for each high school in the county shall be published by 
the county superintendent by August 15. 
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Section 92B. AN EIGHTH-GRADE GRADUATE, 
in the meaning of this Act, is any person of school age 
who gives satisfactory evidence of having completed the 
first eight grades of school work by presenting a certifi- 
cate of promotion issued by the home school board or by 
passing an examination set by the county superintendent 
or by a recognized high school. 

Section 92C. A RECOGNIZED HIGH SCHOOL, 
in the meaning of this Act, is any public high school pro- 
viding a course of two or more years of work approved 
by the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Section 93. REPORTS. On or before the 15th day of 
May of each year the clerks of school boards in the high- 
school districts where tuition pupils reside and the clerks 
of boards of the high schools attended by non-resident 
pupils shall report to the county superintendent where 
such pupils reside the names of such pupils and the tui- 
tion charges for the same, and the names of the high- 
school district in which they reside and the name of the 
high school attended and such other facts as he may 
require. 

Section 983A. PAYMENT OF TUITION. To pay the 
tuition of said high-school pupils the county superinten- 
dent of schools shall forthwith draw orders upon the 
county treasurer having the custody of the funds of the - 
high-school district in which said pupils reside, and in 
favor of the high school which said pupils attend, and 
shall deliver said orders to the clerk of the school board 
to which such tuition is due. The county superintendent 
shall report to the several high-school boards the orders 
drawn upon their funds and shall report all these trans- 
actions to the superintendent of public instruction be- 
fore the 15th day of June of that year. 

Section 94. ESTABLISHMENT OF HIGH 
SCHOOL. Upon receipt of a petition signed by fifty or 
more legal voters of a high-school district not already 
maintaining a high school, the clerk of the high-school 
board in such district shall forthwith order an election 
to be held for the purpose of voting ‘‘for’’ or ‘‘against’’ 
the proposition to establish a high school for said high- 
school district by posting notices for at least ten days In 
ten of the most public places throughout the high-school 
district, which notices may be substantially as follows: 


NOTICE OF ELECTION. 

Notice is hereby given that on............ eer 
gk PR pee 19..., an election will be held at 
vanddaveates coaune for the purpose of voting ‘‘for’’ or 
‘‘against’’ the proposition to establish a high school for 
the benefit of the inhabitants of high-school district No. 
careibea in..............county, Illinois. Polls will be 
open at... .o’clock,...M., and close at... .o’elock, P. M. 


Clerk of High-school District Board. 


The election shall be conducted by the high-school 
district board, who shall forthwith make returns of the 
same to the county superintendent. 

Section 94A. POWERS OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
BOARD OF EDUCATION. If a majority of the votes 
east shall be in favor of establishing a high school the 
high-school board shall in all respects have the powers 
and dischargd the duties of boards of education elected 
under the general school law as described in section 127 
of this Act, and shall without delay proceed to rent, 
purchase, or erect suitable buildings, employ teachers, 
levy taxes, issue bonds, and make other provisions for 
the establishment of a high school subject to the limita- 
tions imposed by the general school law. 

The high-school course adopted may be for two, 
three, or four years. 
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The high-school board may also establish a junior 
high school to which pupils of the seventh and eighth 
grades resident within the district are admitted. 

Section 94B. Tuition of Advanced Pupils. If the 
high school established provides a course of less than 
four years beyond the eighth grade, the high-school dis- 
trict shall levy a sufficient tax to pay the tuition of its 
resident pupils who are completing their four-year 
course in some other recognized public high school as 
provided in section 93A of this Act. 

Section 95. EXISTING CITY HIGH SCHOOLS. 
If a high-school district created under the provisions of 
this act contains a school district that already maintains 
a recognized high school, the high-school board shall pro- 
vide for the payment of the tuition of all high-school 
pupils residing in the high-school district, including 
those residing in said school district, whether they attend 
the high school in said school district or attend 
some other recognized public high school. This payment 
of tuition of all high-school pupils by the high-school 
board shall continue until the high-school district. estab- 
lishes a high school as provided in section 94 of this Act. 

Or, as an alternative, 

Section 95.,, EXISTING CITY HIGH SCHOOLS. 
If a high-school district created under the provisions of 
this Act contains a school district that already maintains 
a recognized high school, the rest of the high-school dis- 
trict shall constitute a high-school district for tuition 
purposes, and shall elect a high-school board of five 
members to levy a tuition tax as herein provided until 
the people of the entire high-school district vote to estab- 
lish a high school for the entire high-school district as 
provided in Section 94 of this act. 

If the reeognized high school maintained by the 
school district does not provide a full four-year course, 
the school board of the district shall, when so directed 
by the county superintendent of schools levy a sufficient 
tux and pay the tuition of pupils residing in the school 
district who have finished its high-school course and are 
attending some other recognized publie high school. 

Section 96. TREASURER. The county treasurer is 
hereby declared the treasurer of all high-school districts 
ereated under the provision of this act, and of all town- 
ship high-school districts heretofore established. He 
shall receive and hold all moneys belonging to them 
and shall pay out the same upon lawful orders issued by 
the high-school boards of education or by the county 
superintendent of schools. 

Section 96A. TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOLS Any 
township high school heretofore established under any 
statute in foree at the time of its establishment shall be 
governed by the provisions of this act. If said township 
high school has heretofore been governed by a board of 
six members, and a president it shall on the third Satur- 
day of April 1918 elect a board of five members to suc- 
ceed the present board, as provided in sections 90A-90C 
of this Act. 

“™ Srection 96B. DISCONTINUANCE. When any 
high school district desires to discontinue the high school 
the High School Board of Education upon petition of a 
majority of the legal voters of the high school district, 
filed with the clerk of the High School Board at least 
fifteen days preceding the third Saturday of April, shall 
give notice of an election to be held on the third Satur- 
day of April for the purpose of voting ‘‘for’’ or 
‘‘against’’ the proposition to discontinue the high school, 
which notice shall be given in the same manner and for 
the same length of time and in substantially the same 
form as the notice provided for in Section 94 of this Act. 
The ballots for such election shall be furnished by the 
High School Board of Education and the returns shall 
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be canvassed and the results declared and the returns 
made in the manner provided for in Section 94 of this 
Act. Ifa majority of the votes cast at such election shaii 
be in favor of discontinuing the high school the trustees 
of schools shall discontinue the high school and use its 
assets for the payment of tuition of high school pupils 
resident in the district and attending some recognized 
publie high school in the manner provided in this Act. 

Section 97. An Act entitled, an Act to provide high- 
school privileges for graduates of the eighth grade 
approved June 26, 1913, in force July 1, 1913, and all 
other Acts or parts of Acts in conflict with the provisions 
of this Act are hereby repealed. 

Section 97A. In all counties containing a city of 
more than 100,000 inhabitants, said city shall be exempt 
from the provisions of sections 85-97B of this Act. The 
remainder of the county shall elect the county board of 
education as provided herein. 

Section 97B. Whereas an emergency exists, this Act 
shall take effect from and after its passage. 


CHILD LABOR AND EDUCATION. 

From the State Factory Inspector’s Standpoint. 

The Twenty-third Annual Report of the Chief State 
Factory Inspector of Illinois has just been issued by the 
State. Mr. Osear F. Nelson, the Chief Inspector, makes 
no pretense of being an educator; but evidently he sees 
a close relation between public education and factory 
conditions in Illinois. Some of his discussions and recom- 
mendations are of particular interest to members of our 
teachers’ association because they relate to subjects now 
being discussed by teachers and because they come from 
an officer entirely outside of the teaching profession. 
We quote below a small part of his report: 

*‘The experience of our department and of the en- 
foreing agencies of other leading manufacturing states 
has shown the necessity of broader and more thoro child 
labor laws than are in force at the present time. While 
each of the previous reports has remarked the decrease 
of child labor resulting from the laws of 1891 and 1913, 
they also repeatedly point out the weakness of the pres- 
ent method of regulating child labor. 

‘“‘The law aims at two things: the prohibition of 
employment of children under 14 years of age in nearly 
all occupations, and the regulation of conditions and 
hours of labor of children between 14 and 16 years of 
age. In the first instance, the law has been a partial suc- 
cess, and in the second considerably of a failure. In my 
last annual report I recommended and urged the enact- 
ment of a new Child Labor Law drafted by the Illinois 
Child Labor Committee, of which I was a member. That 
bill was introduced in the Legislature, but failed of en- 
actment. The proposed law provided in substance that 
no child should be employed under the age of 16 years 
except during vacation period. My reasons for the 
recommendation then, which I desire to repeat at this 
time, are as follows: 

‘*First, the industrial conditions have been prac- 
tically revolutionized in the past 15 or 20 years, with the 
result that today the industrial and commercial world 
affords no employment for children under 16 years of 
age whereby they may prepare themselves thru experi- 
ence gained in such employment for future livelihood. 
Industry has become so highly specialized that the only 
employments afforded children under 16 years of age are 
what may truthfully be termed ‘blind alley’ occupations. 
By that I mean occupations that lead nowhere, oceupa- 
tions that afford no opportunity to a child to acquire 
experience that may be used to earn a livelihood in 
future years. 
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“In the main such employments consist in perform- 
ing some monotonous duty, such as packing crackers or 
soap, lifting or carrying articles from a machine to a 
table, or vice versa, labeling or pasting, or other similar 
work that requires no mental effort and therefore affords 
no mental development in the child, and it is usually 
work that stunts the child physically due to the fact that 
the child must sit or stand in a certain position thruout 
the day, using only certain muscles. When the child be- 
comes 16, 17 or 18 years of age and it is necessary that 
it demand increased compensation, it usually means 
hunt a new job, as the employer with his efficiency and 
cost-system has such work rated at a certain compensa- 
tion and will not pay more. Thus the child who has 
spent the years between 14 and 17 in such employments 
is turned loose on the community, absolutely devoid of 
any experience that he can market. He or she is not 
mentally or physically as active as the normal person of 
16 or 17 years of age who has not been shut up in a 
factory or office during those three years when nature 
should have developed them both mentally and physi- 
eally. 

‘*T have met the individual who argues that certain 
successful business men of today began to work at a 
tender age. They attempt to leave impressions that it 
was a fact that they went to work at a tender age that 
made them a success; therefore, they advocate the aboli- 
tion of the restrictions of child labor in order, according 
to their logic, that children may grow up to be successful 
manufacturers and business men by going to work at 
10, 12 or 13 years of age. The reply to persons who use 
this argument is that they overlook the fact that 25 
years ago the average employer had no more employees 
in his business than he was personally acquainted with, 
and usually the employer worked with and alongside his 
employees. There existed then an opportunity for a 
boy 13 or 14 years of age to find employment that would 
give him experience that would stand him in good stead 
in earning his livelihood in the future, an employment 
that afforded both mental and physical development. 
Also at that time we did not have our congested cities 
and towns, and the young boy employed had some oppor- 
tunity after the day’s work, and on holidays, to get some 
real recreation of a kind that made for physical develop- 
ment. 

‘* Another of my many reasons for urging further re- 
strictions of child labor, in addition to the one already 
mentioned regarding occupations that lead nowhere, is 
the fact that today a good many of the employers of 
labor in this State and thruout the country are requiring 
every applicant for a job (man or woman) to undergo 
a thoro medical examination in order that the employer 
may hire none but thosq who are physically perfect, or 
at least measure up to a high standard of physical per- 
fection. More and more the employers are taking up 
this practice, and I predict that within a few years 
almost every employer in the State will have adopted 
this method. 

*““What does this mean and how does it affect the 
child labor question? My answer is that it means simply 
that the child worker of today who, by reason of employ- 
ment during his immature years, is stunted physically 
and in many instances mentally will find himself reject- 
ed on the labor market when he reaches adult age be- 
cause of his inability to pass the medical examinations 
required of employees as necessary to a job. This is a 
fact that the State, as the body politic, must take into 
consideration, as the State must in every instance, either 
directly or indirectly, care for dependents. My sugges- 
tion is that the State face the situation today and face it 
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in the most economical, practical and humane manner 
by prohibiting child labor under the age of 16 years, no 
matter what the expense in dollars and cents may be. 

**On July 5, 1916, the U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion said: ‘I was told by a recruiting officer for the 
United States Marine Corps, that 41,000 men were exam- 
ined in order to obtain 4,000 recruits. At that rate, with 
21,000,000 men in the United States, we would have only 
2,000,000 for defense.’ 

“It goes without saying that, if a man is not physi- 
eally fit to enter the United States Marine Corps, he 
is not physically fit to compete in the struggle for a live- 
lihood in the industrial world today. It must also be 
realized that men who offer themselves for enlistment in 
the Marine Corps come from the working class, the 
majority of whom constitute the child labor of 10, 12 
and 15 years ago; so that it cannot be questioned that 
the ill effects and the extreme cost from an economical 
standpoint is very forcefully demonstrated in the fact 
that of 41,000 men examined for the Marine Corps 37,- 
000 of them were unfit. 

“At this particular time, when the entire country is 
discussing preparedness, it is not amiss to point out that 
the very foundation on which preparedness must rest, 
whether it be preparedness to meet the mental and physi- 
cal demands that is made upon citizens for the conduct 
of their government in, times of peace or in war, is the 
conservation of the child. 

*‘In suggesting the prohibition of child labor under 
16 years of age, | am cognizant of the argument that is 
advanced as to ‘what are the widows and families to do 
who are today dependent upon the meagre earnings of 
their children to assist them in maintaining the home’? 
I shall endeavor here to answer that argument, but be- 
fore doing so let me briefly diseuss what, in my opinion, 
is the cause of child labor. 

‘*First, one of the common causes of child labor is 
the situation widows and mothers whose husbands are 
incapacitated by sickness or industrial, accident find 
themselves in. 

‘*A second cause is the fact that a great number of 
our adult male wage-earners, heads of large families, are 
receiving wages entirely inadequate for the support and 
maintenance of their families as befits American citizens. 
There is no dodging the fact that the father, the head of 
the home, with a growing family of four, five or six chil- 
dren, who is earning only $2.50 or $3.00 per day, cannot 
provide for and educate that family in accord with 
American ideals. The result is, the minute the child 
reaches the age where it may be useful as a revenue pro- 
ducer, the father is compelled by actual necessity to send 
the child into the labor market. 

‘*A third cause of child labor is the fact that within 
our State are thousands of immigrants who have colon- 
ized in the industrial centers; and, because of such col- 
onization, they do not assimilate American ideals very 
quickly. They are as a rule the poorest of the financial 
poor of Europe. They were themselves undoubtedly 
compelled to go to work in the fields for the large landed 
estates in their native country at a tender age. Since 
their arrival in this country and their employment by 
our large industrial concerns, they have had: no oppor- 
tunity to give thought to the fact that their boy and girl 
eannot grow to manhood or womanhood in decent 
physical condition if they are sent into the factory and 
workshop at am immature.age. They fail to realize the 
difference between a child working out in the open fields 
and the child employed within four walls; and, there- 
fore, a good many of the newly arrived foreigners who 
have learned nothing of American ideals feel that it is 
quite proper and in accord with customs and traditions 
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as they know them to send their son and daughter to 
work just as soon as they are able to perform any labor. 
In quite a few cases that have come to this department’s 
attention, it was not absolutely necessary from a finan- 
cial standpoint that these foreigners send their children 
to work. 

“To sum up, there are three causes of child labor: 
first, widows and mothers whose husbands are incapaci- 
tated to work; second, low wages; third, those who send 
their children to work because of ignorance and greed.’’ 

Mr. Nelson then goes on to give his ideas of the reme- 
dies for these three causes, which are respectively : First, 
a revision of the Mothers’ Pension Law to provide that 
mothers whose husbands are dead or unable to work may 
draw pensions for all children under 16 years of age; 
second, that the Legislature provide some kind of pen- 
sion, subsidy, or financial aid for the man with low 
wages and numerous children so that he may keep all 
his children under 16 years of age in school; third, that 
courses in vocational education be taught strictly under 
the management of the present school system. Along 
with all these there should be a rigidly enforced com- 
pulsory attendance law applying to all children under 
16 years of age. 


UNIVERSITY COMPTROLLER REPORTS FOR 
YEAR 1916. 


The Report of the Comptroller of the University of 
Illinois for the year ending June 30, 1916, has just ap- 
peared. It contains fifty-two pages, in which are given 
in detail items of income and expenditure. 

The total income of the University for the year as 
shown in the report was $3,951,875.83 ; of this $148,732.- 
54 came from the Federal Government, $2,453,370.95 
from the State, $246,923.44 from student fees, $185,004,- 
74 from department sales and $17,844.16 from interest. 


RESOLUTIONS 

Adopted by the Western Division of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association at Macomb on October 21, 1916. 

1. Resolved, That we extend to the President and 
Trustees of the Western State Normal School our appre- 
ciation and sincere thanks for the use of the Normal 
Building for our meeting. 

2. Since the success of any meeting depends in a 
large measure on its being well advertised and since the 
press of Macomb has been especially courteous and help- 
ful in this respect ; 

Be it resolved, That we express our deep appreciation 
to the local press for its part in making our meeting the 
great success it is. 

3. Weare grateful for the hospitality shown by the 
local committees and citizens of Macomb in furnishing 
automobiles free for our transportation, and for the 
many evidences of kindly feeling extended to us; there- 
fore, 

Be it resolved, That we express our sincere thanks to 
these friends. 

4. Resolved, that we favor amending the Teachers’ 
Pension Law to include the teachers in all State educa- 
tional institutions and the assistants in the office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and a further 
amendment that an annuitant may become a citizen of 
another State without forfeiting his right under the law. 

Also be it resolved, : 

5. That we favor a law providing for a county board 
of education, whose duty it shall be to divide each county 
into high school districts. 

6. That a five million dollar appropriation be made 
to the state school fund annually ; 
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7. That a law be enacted providing for the trans- 
portation of pupils to school at public expense ; 

8. That a law be enacted permitting boards of edu- 
cation to employ superintendents and teachers for a term 
of four years, after a one year trial; 

9. That the age limit for compulsory school attend- 
ance be extended to 16 years; 

10. That we favor the use of school houses as social 
eenters and for all community purposes of proper 
nature ; 

11. That we commend the State Normal Schools for 
offering work in extension classes to the teachers, and 
urge that this opportunity be extended as nearly as may 
be to all teachers of the state, including extension sum- 
mer schools as a distinct part of the movement; 

12. That the unit system for vocational education 
be maintained ; 

13. That we are gratified at the growth of the State 
Teachers’ Association and urge not only the division 
meetings but also every county institute of the state to 
become directly affiliated with the State Association of 
Illinois. 

Officers elected at, the Macomb meeting: President, 
John W. Steiner, Quincy; Vice President, Vernon L. 
Mangun, Macomb; Secretary, Lou M. Harris, Rock 
Island; Treasurer, W. F. Boyes, Galesburg; Member Ex- 
ecutive Committee, J. D. Regan, Monmouth. 

State Committees: Appropriations, Legislation, G. 
W. Gayler, Canton; Resolutions, M. L. Test, Mt. Ster- 
ling. 

RESOLUTIONS 

Adopted by the East Central Division of the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association at its meeting at Urbana, 
October 28, 1916. 

Be it resolved : 

1. That we appreciate all the courtesies extended by 
the University of Illinois. 

2. That we especially thank the schools of Urbana 
and Champaign for the choruses furnished by them, and 
Professor Erb for the organ recital on Friday evening. 

3. That we favor united and well considered action 
on the part of the educational interests of the State in 
bringing about proper text book legislation. 

4. That we favor legislation making twenty days 
the legal school month, since Illinois is the only State 
in the Union that still holds to the calendar month as the 
teaching month. 

RESOLUTIONS 

Adopted at Dixon, Illinois, October 28th, 1916. 

Be it resolved, That the teachers of the Northwestern 
Section of the Northern Illinois Teachers’ Association 
stand for the following resolutions for reasons sound and 
sufficient : 

1. That a minimum wage law for teachers be en- 
acted. lias 

2. That the legal school month shall be twenty days 
in every public school of the state. 

3. That we favor a larger school unit for taxation. 

4. That we favor consolidation of schools. 

5. That we favor a law permitting school boards to 
use public school funds for the transportation of pupils 
in large or consolidated districts. 

6. That a measure be enacted making the School 
Trustee year extended from July to July instead of from 
April to April. 

7. That we favor an effective compulsory attend- 
ance law with the county as the unit of administration. 

8. That the county treasurers be delegated to audit 
the books of the school treasurers and make up the finan- 
cial report to the superintendent of public instruction. 
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9. That we favor legislation which legalizes school 
authorities to engage teachers and superintendents for a 
period of three years. 

10. That the unit system for vocational education 
be kept intact. 

11. Whereas, the setting aside of the high school 
tuition law and the township high school law of 1911 by 
the recent decisions of the Supreme Court, leaves the 
high school situation throughout the state confused and 
disorganized with possibilities of great financial and 
educational loss, 

Therefore be it resolved: 

That this association urge the members of the next 
session of the general assembly to enact such emergency 
legislation as will safeguard the property involved and 
empower school officers to reorganize and administer the 
high school interests affected by these decisions. 

That such emergency and remedial legislation shall 
provide for a county board of education in every county 
in the state which shall divide the county into high 
school districts conforming to community rather than 
township or county lines. 

That in each high school district thus formed there 
shall be elected a high school tuition board which shall 
levy a tax upon all the property of the non high school 
territory of such high school district and shall pay out 
of the proceeds of this tax the tuition of all eighth grade 
graduates residing in the non high school territory of 
such high school district. 

That any such high school district may by petition 
and election create a high school board of education with 
power to establish, equip and maintain one or more high 
schools for the benefit of all the eighth grade graduates 
in said high school district. 

12. Whereas, one of the principles of law upon 
which the court declared the high school tuition act un- 
constitutional casts doubt upon the constitutionality of 
the teachers’ pension and retirement fund and the 
county superintendents’ salary law. 

Therefore be it resolved: 

That we call upon the general assembly so to amend 
the section on the state auditors’ duties in connection 
with the state common school fund as will remove the 
constitutional defects which have been disclosed by this 
decision. 

13. That we express to the officers of the association 
our appreciation for the excellent program prepared and 
earried out, and for making every minute of the meet- 
ing interesting, pleasant and profitable. 

14. That we express to the teachers and other citi- 
zens of beautiful Dixon our great appreciation and sin- 
cerest thanks for the fine arrangements made; for the 
hospitality displayed in the entertainment of the asso- 
ciation, and for the spirit and manner of all courtesies 
extended. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Adopted by the Northeastern Division of the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association at Elgin on November 4, 
1916. 

1. Whereas, in several states all teachers employed 
in the public school system are included in the provisions 
of their pension laws; and 

Whereas, the Illinois teachers’ pension act in its 
original form included all such teachers ; 

Be it resolved, That we request of the 50th General 
Assembly such extension of the pension legislation of the 
state as will include the teachers employed in the state 
institutions for the deaf and blind, in the state industrial 
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schools for boys and girls, in the state schools at St. 
Charles, Geneva and Lincoln, in the Soldiers’ Orphans’ 
Home at Normal, in the state normal schools, and the 
assistants in the office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and any others employed in educational 
work in the institutions of the state supported by public 
taxation. 

2. Whereas, The act providing for free high school 
tuition for children residing in non-high-school territory 
at the expense of the county distributive fund and the 
township high school act of 1911 have been declared 
unconstitutional ; 

Be it resolved, That we recommend the enactment of 
a law that shall provide for a county board of education 
whose duties shall include the subdivision of non-high- 
school territory of each county into high school districts 
substantially coextensive with the communities formed 
about each city, town or village trading point, with the 
proviso that all such community districts as do not estab- 
lish and maintain high schools shall pay the tuition of 
their pupils of high school grade in some other public 
high schools in the state. 

3. Whereas, The high school tuition act of 1915 has 
been declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of 
Illinois ; and 

Whereas, All of the high schools of Illinois will suffer 
great financial loss unless some provision can be made 
for the payment of said tuition ; 

Be it resolved, That this association urge upon the 
members of the next General Assembly the need of 
emergency legislation to take care of the immediate 
needs of the high school districts. 

4. Resolved, That the Northeastern Division of the 
State Teachers’ Association hereby expresses its ap- 
proval of the adoption of the free text book system for 
the State of Illinois, and hereby requests the State Asso- 
ciation to adopt this as one of) its recommendations for 
legislation. 

Be it resolved further that we recommend and 
request, 

5. That the two mill tax be restored ; 

6. That a minimum wage law for teachers be 
enacted ; 

7. That a law be enacted that will empower school 
boards to use school funds for the transportation of 
pupils in large or consolidated districts ; 

8. That a law be enacted that will empower school 
boards to employ superintendents and teachers for a 
longer term than one year; 

9. That thea unit system of vocational education be 
maintained in our state. 

Also be it resolved, 

10. That we favor the largest possible use of the 
school plant for social centers and all other community 
purposes of proper character ; 

11. That we commend the state normal schools for 
bringing normal extension courses to the teachers of 
their respective sections, and respectfully invite them 
to consider the advisability of enlarging this service so 
as to be of greater direct benefit to the teachers in the 
rural districts ; 

12. That we are gratified at the growth of the mem- 
bership of the State Teachers’ Association, at the estab- 
lishment of new divisions about suitable centers, and at 
the effective work done by the Secretary in helping to 
secure constructive school legislation and in improving 
the contents of The Illinois Teacher, and that we are 
opposed to any plan that will diminish the financial sup- 
port of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association. 

Officers elected at the Elgin meeting: 
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President—W. L. Nida, River Forest. 

Vice President—Minnie Whitham, Oak Park. 

Secretary—J. R. Skiles, De Kalb. 

Treasurer—N. D. Gilbert, De Kalb. 

Transportation Secretary—E. N: Rhodes, Winnetka. 
Executive Committee—A. M. Shelton, chairman, Wood- 
stock. 

State Committees : 

Appropriations—C. E. Douglas, Hinsdale. 

Legislation—Jesse L. Smith, Highland Park. 

Resolutions—W. L. Goble, Elgin. 


STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 


Of the Chicago Division of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ Association, adopted at its meeting on November 
18, 1916. 

Believing that Illinois should be abrest of the most 
progressive states in educational policy, the Chicago 
Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association urges 
the passage of certain additional laws which seem funda- 
mental. While there has been no new legislation since 
our meeting one year ago, committees and organizations 
have been at work planning progressive measures, and 
we are looking forward to their early adoption. 

The tendency manifest in various parts of the state 
within the last year of dropping teachers, principals and 
superintendents without warning, or an opportunity for 
a hearing, emphasizes the need of a law providing a long 
tenure of office and a tenure foposition for principals 
and teachers to be terminated only after notice and a 
hearing. 

We call attention to the necessity for the following: 

1. A greater extension and strengthening of the 
unit system of vocational education. 

2. A more specific enumeration of the powers of 
boards of education, and the status and duties of super- 
intendents and teachers. 

3. <A provision for free text-books. 

4. A still larger use of the school plant. 

5. <A restoration of the two mill tax. 

6. A minimum wage law for teachers. 

7. Adequate provision for pensions for all teachers 
in public, educational institutions not now included un- 
der the present laws. 

We believe the function of the school is the better- 
ment of the child. In this work, the home and the school 
must join. The child must be trained morally and 
socially, as well as physically and mentally; and the 
ultimate aim in all child training must be to develop a 
desire for service. 

We believe that the work of the teacher should be 
considered and made a profession, that the teacher’s 
position should be one of dignity surrounded by an 
atmosphere of freedom for self-expression and growth, 
and that the teacher should occupy a position in the 
community as a citizen among citizens. 


THE STATE ASSOCIATION 


In the early days of educational effort in Illinois it 
became evident that the indifference, ignorance or oppo- 
sition of the people in various sections of the State 
towards the principle of publie education threatened the 
very existence of the system. The people themselves had 
to be instructed on the need and purpose of such a sys- 
tem of education for their children. 

If common standards of intelligence, citizenship and 
morality were to result from a State-wide system of free 
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schools there had to be some uniformity in the plan, of 
organization, courses of study and methods of instrue- 
tion. All this seemed impossible unless there was a more 
general understanding and appreciation of such a 
system. 

A few’ far-seeing men called a public school conven- 
tion to meet in Vandalia during the session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1833. Sidney Breeze, one of the most 
influential men of his time, was chairman of this conven- 
tion. Out of this first convention came the founding of 
the Illinois Institute of Education which was to meet 
annually in Vandalia on the Friday after the first Mon- 
day in December. Its objects were: First, to gather in- 
formation to guide the lawmakers in educational legisla- 
tion; second, to create and organize an intelligent senti- 
ment in favor of public education. 

A second educational convention was held in Van- 
dalia the following year at the time when the Legislature 
was in session. There is a record that Stephen A. Doug- 
las was secretary pro tem of this meeting and that Abra- 
ham Lincoln was present. Out of this meeting came an 
** Address to the People of Illinois’’ full of sound advice 
and stirring admonition and a ‘‘memorial to the Legis- 
lature’’ on the establishment of a free public school 
system. 

There is no doubt that the spirit and momentum 
aroused and gained in these conventions were trans- 
ferred into the State Teachers’ Association which was 
formally organized at Jacksonville in 1836. 

It is impossible for one to compute the far-reaching 
influence of the meetings of this great association upon 
the cause of public education in this State from that 
time down to the present. No one who reads the history 
of the development of our school system can avoid the 
conclusion that every essential element of our highly 
complex, State-wide system of public instruction was 
first proposed and formulated directly or indirectly by 
this State association. Every great State leader in edu- 
cation has been a member of this body and has worked 
through it for the cause of public education. The pro- 
portion of grade teachers in its membership has contin- 
ually increased until they constitute perhaps 90 per cent 
of the present enrollment. The presence of these prac- 
tical teachers has given soundness and strength to all its 
resolutions and proposals. At present it has a member- 
ship of over 10,000, employs a paid secretary who gives 
all his time to the interests which the association is pro- 
moting. It publishes a monthly bulletin called the 
‘*Tllinois Teacher’’ which carries to every member of the 
association information on all matters relating to the 
teaching profession and to public education. 

What may be called the business and executive ses- 
sion of the State association meets at Springfield during 
the Christmas vacation each year.—Educational Press 
Bulletin. 





LAWS PROVIDING FOR TENURE OF POSITION. 


Franklin C. Donecker, 
**One of the 68.’’ 


At this time, when in various localities the local 
Boards of Education have taken action against some of 
their employees in a way that has outraged all our ideas 
of American fair play and justice, it seems desirable 
to take a survey of the laws upon the statute books of 
the different states relating to tenure of position of 
teachers. 

In the state of Illinois all superintendents and teach- 
ers continue to be employed for one year at a time, be- 
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cause in times past the courts decided that a Board of 
Education has no power to bind by contract the sueceed- 
ing Board which comes into existence the following year. 
It is interesting to note that quite a number of states 
have advanced beyond this stage in keeping abreast of 
progressive ideas which too often lag far behind in 
school matters as compared with other affairs in the 
modern world. 

**In Rhode Island the question of a school commit- 
tee’s right to contract with a teacher for a period longer 
than one year has not been litigated. After a proba- 
tionary period a teacher as a rule receives what is called 
a ‘permanent’ appointment. This means that he will 
continue to hold his employment during good behavior. 
In some cities he enters upon a regular course of service 
with salary advances provided at regular periods. The 
system has been worked out without legislation; and a 
teacher, as a rule, is as safe as he could be With a specific 
tenure provided by law.’’ (School Law of R.I. com- 
piled by Charles Carroll, 1914.) 

The Codes of Montana contain the following lan- 
guage: ‘‘After election of any teacher or principal for 
the second consecutive year in any district in, the state 
such teacher or principal shall be deemed re-elected from 
year to year thereafter unless the Board of Trustees 
shall by a majority vote of its members on or before the 
first day of May give notice in writing to such teacher or 
principal that his services will not be required the ensu- 
me year © © © 9.” 

In the California laws of 1915 we find the following: 
<< #* * * * No board shall enter into any contract with 
such employees (teachers, janitors and other employees) 
to extend beyond the close of the next ensuing school 
year; except that teachers may be elected on or after 
June 1, for the next ensuing school year, and each 
teacher so elected shall be deemed re-elected from year 
to year thereafter, unless the governing body of the 
school district shall on or before the 10th day of June 
give notice in writing to such teacher that his services 
will not be required for the ensuing school year * * *,’’ 

Each of the foregoing states, by legal enactment or 
otherwise, has passed beyond the stage of annual re- 
elections of all teachers. But still other communities 
and states have gone much further in the direction of 
giving security of tenure to their teachers. 

The laws of Maryland do not mention the subject of 
teachers’ tenure, but its State Board of Education) pre- 
seribes a uniform contract which specifies that a teach- 
er’s contract ‘‘shall continue from term to term, and 
from year to year’’ subject to dismissal on thirty days’ 
notice. Reasons must be given in writing, on teacher’s 
request, and appeal may be taken to County School Com- 
missioners. 

In Massachusetts, exclusive of Boston: ‘‘The school 
committee of a city or town, in electing a teacher or 
superintendent who has served * * * * for the three 
previous consecutive years, shall employ such teacher or 
superintendent to serve at the discretion of the school 
committee.’? He may be dismissed, but not unless 
notified thirty days before the vote on his case, nor 
unless reasons are given, nor unless ‘‘the superintendent 
of schools shall have given to the school committee his 
recommendations as to the proposed dismissal.’’ (Acts 
and Resolves of Mass., 1914.) 

New York City has a special statute under which 
<*«# * * teachers * * * * shall continue to hold their 
respective positions and to be entitled to such compensa- 
tion as is now provided or may hereafter be provided 
****” They are subject to change of title, to re- 
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assignment, and removal for cause. 
abolish unnecessary positions. 

It remains to be shown that two states, New Jersey 
and Oregon have gone the longest distance on the 
road to safeguarding the interests of their teachers,— 
the workers whom Herbert Bigelow has styled ‘‘ Amer- 
ica’s First Line of Defense’’. The latter state has had 
in force since 1913 a law applicable to present and 
future school districts of 20,000 population, providing 
for permanency of tenure after two years’ probation. A 
teacher on probation may be dismissed for any cause 
deemed sufficient by the Board, but notice must be given 
two and one-half months before expiration of contract; 
and if friction occurs with one principal, she must be 
given a fair opportunity with one other principal. 

Teachers who have obtained permanent appointment 
can be removed only after written notice, giving reasons 
with a copy of charges or complaints all of which must 
be in writing and signed by complainant. Opportunity 
for hearing must be given, with full benefit of witnesses 
and subpoenas and the right to be represented by coun- 
sel. Complaints and criticisms become a part of the 
public record, open to the teacher or any other person. 
Witnesses are specifically made liable for perjury, for 
false testimony, and refusal to testify is made contempt 
of court. Service prior to passage of law was counted in 
determining eligibility for permanent tenure. 

Section 1 of the New Jersey Law is as follows: 

‘‘The service of all teachers, principals, and super- 
vising principals of the publie schools in any school dis- 
trict of this state shall be during good behavior and 
efficiency, after the expiration of a period of employ- 
ment of three consecutive years in that district, unless a 
shorter period is fixed by the employing board; provid- 
ed, that the time any teacher, principal, or supervising 
principal has taught in the district in which he or she 
is employed at the time this act shall go into effect, shall 
be counted in determining such period of employment. 
No principal or teacher shall be dismissed or subjected 
to reduction of salary in said school district except for 
inefficiency, incapacity, conduct unbecoming a teacher 
or other just cause, and after a written charge of the 
eause or causes shall have been preferred against him or 
her, signed by the person or persons making the same, 
and filed with the secretary or clerk of the Board of Edu- 
cation having charge of the school in which the service is 
being rendered, and after the charge shall have been 
examined into and found true in fact by said Board of 
Education, upon reasonable notice to the person 
charged, who may be represented by counsel at the hear- 
ing. Charges may be filed by any person, whether a 
member of the school board or not.”’ 

The remaining sections provide for issuing of sub- 
poenas, administering of oaths, a fine of fifty dollars for 
failure to testify, and declare those testifying falsely 
to be guilty of perjury. Provision is also made for re- 
duction of the number of teachers to correspond with a 
decrease in the number of pupils. 

Other provisions of the school laws of that state 
make it possible to appeal to the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, and then to the State Board of Education. Several 
cases arising under the tenure law have been passed 
upon by the Supreme Court of New Jersey. 

It is not claimed that the foregoing list of statutes 
relating to tenure for teachers ig complete; but it is of 
sufficient length to show that Illinois is not abreast of 
the most progressive states in the matter of legislative 
provision for its teachers. The intolerable condition of 
uncertainty and foreboding, such as now exists in the 
entire teaching force of Chicago, and, by its existence 
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there, threatens every teacher in the state, would not be 
possible under a law of the most advanced type. The 
members of our next State Legislature should see the 
necessity of enacting a law which will place Illinois in 
the list of states that prevent ruthless politicians from 
having full power over the very lives of the teachers in 
the public schools. 
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BES cicain Wkae Pin saWcstand ods 040548 ona cee seen Imperial Quartet 
pT ee ee ee eT ee TTT ree 


Senator W. S. Kenyon, United States Senator, 
Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
Appointment of Committees. 
BMEURES occ cece cccccccecccccsccosececcccoccees Imperial Quartet 
HALL OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Thursday, December 28, 8:45 A. M. 


Business Session. 


MEE a. « daticn anda de dwbbnd co S4Neebeseiaetanee Imperial Quartet 
Report of Treasurer............... Charles McIntosh, Monticello 
Report of Secretary. .........csvecseces R. C. Moore, Carlinville 
Report of Committee on Appropriations. ...............++.. 

Msibie ikl tees eae Geo. D. Wham, Chairman, Carbondale 
Report of Committee on Form of Organization.............. 

iietaastecceasnmenial Henry E. Brown, Chairman, Kenilworth 
Report of Committee on Text-books..............eeeeeeeee 

hs okie hal ae kg eae ee a C. M. Bardwell, Chairman, Aurora 
Report of Committee on Legislation. .................000 

enveteansshebeniech ee Hugh 8. Magill, Chairman, Springfield 
Report of Committee on Resolutions. .............+eeeee0-- 

Sep gesessecasnanyecces nd Cyrus 8S. Grove, Chairman, Freeport 


HALL OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Thursday, December 28, 7:45 P. M. 


TED, 9.404056 nea hah Cheneds tecehennns eaaen Imperial Quartet 
Address, ‘‘The Contribution that Literature Makes to Life’s 
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PE "<0 <ceuecusaeddananeanansssseeige+ananen 
President H. W. Shryock, Southern Illinois Normal 
University, Carbondale. 


BES 5. oc wewecceneseecsnqaws tothe sce nesv ees Imperial Quartet 
Address, ‘‘The Place of the Study of Science in a Liberal 
6 sever uely ac ecahodmehnens sheen tna beao 4% 


Dr. W. C. Bagley, Director of School of Education, 
University of Illinois. 
BD: oka 6x dks <donkiapeads os chbeetiene venaee Imperial Quartet 


MEMORIAL EXERCISES. 


HALL OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Thursday, December 28, 4:30 P. M. 


BNI oii ens ie wih aod ean tik aang s Sows Imperial Quartet 
EEE LE ENTS EN: Prin. W. E. Andrews, Pana 
Cones J, Pasar... cesses Dist. Supt. Rufus M. Hitch, Chicago 
BOE w Wace Uvins cu cvieuss Gatculeaks ks bes vednds Imperial Quartet 


HALL OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Friday, December 29, 8:45 A. M. 


BED <<. coccncthnnsvin4uneehcehanseces S55 06% Imperial Quartet 
Reports of Auditing and Nominating Committees. 
Address, ‘‘Improvements in Methods of Teaching’’........ 
sb ene ee ce kenhe Dr. W. W. Charters, University of Missouri 
ND a. 00vnncacsbiens sacen aorta n hes es ensese Imperial Quartet 
Address, ‘‘Standards of Value in a Changing Curriculum’’.. 
ee ere re ere Dr. Geo. H. Betts, Cornell College, Iowa 


SECTION MEETINGS. 


County SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION. 
SENATE CHAMBER. 


Thursday, December 28, 1:45 P. M. 


President—Francis G. Blair, State Supt. Public Instruction, 
Springfield. 

Vice-President—W. H. Wetzel, Mt. Carmel. 

Secretary—Elizabeth B. Harvey, Belvidere. 

Executive Committee—Ben L. Smith, Pekin; H. H. Vascon- 
cellos, Jacksonville; S. D. Faris, Carthage. 


Educational Formation vs. Penal Reformation.............. 
PSnGhhe keene OAS Ree T. J. Kilbride, Sec’y Board of Pardons 
Needed Provisions of a High School Privileges Act.......... 
hesecetende Vetedseirenene County Supt. C. L. Gregory, Aledo 
eer County Supt. J. D. Regan, Monmouth 
The Enforcement of the Compulsory Attendance Law........ 
SWudcnikasécwedlea a walenom County Supt. J. M. Clark, Pittsfield 
PII. 5.005 0:0. e nan cnnesteex County Supt. J. A. Hayes, Peoria 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ AND PRINCIPALS’ SECTION. 
HALL OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Thursday, December 28, 1:45 P. M. 


President—Anthony Middleton, Peoria. 
Vice-President—A. S. Anderson, Mt. Carmel. 
Secretary—W. W. McCullough, Pontiac. 
Executive Committee—S. K.- McDowell, Aurora; J. H. Light, 
Harvard; J. G. Russell, Beardstown. 
(1) Legislation: 
(a) Creation of the Office of Superintendent (20 minutes) 
ia asecents cavinak eel Supt. G. W. Gayler, Canton, II. 
(b) The Tenure of Office Bill (20 minutes)............ 
Dr. W. C. Bagley, Director of School of Education, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 
(ec) Text Book Legislation (20 minutes)............... 
ccnaaene bie teetrewnan Supt. R. G. Jones, Rockford, Il. 
(2) The Business and Financial Side of the Superintendent’s 
Office (20 minutes). ..Supt. J. O. Engleman, Decatur, Il. 
(3) The School a Factor in Community Betterment. 
(a) The High School. 
What may be reasonably expected of it. Its part in an 
elementary survey of the community. Definite things the 
school may do (10 minutes) Prin. L.W. Smith, Harvey, Ill. 
(b) The Grades. 
How can the grades contribute to community improve- 
ment? (10 minutes) ......cccccsccccccscccccceccecess 
iudsxnaeanhen Supt. H. Ambrose Perrin, Jacksonville, Ill. 
(ec) The Rural School. 
What may be done and how it may be done. (10 minutes) 
cbhabinness aes ems Prin. Dean M. Inman, Bellflower, Ill. 
(4) Financial Difficulties. (30 minutes).................. 
Eekavesvaedsda seen ees Pres. David Felmley, Normal, Il. 
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HieH ScHOOL SECTION. 


HIGH SCHOOL AUDITORIUM. 
Thursday, December 28, 1:45 P. M. 


President—Henry E. Brown, Kenilworth. 

Vice-President—I. M. Allen, Springfield. 

Secretary—Rhoda Robins, Streator. 

Executive Committee—George A. Anspaugh, Streator; L. W. 
Smith, Harvey; I. M. Allen, Springfield. 
GENERAL SuBsecT: The Administration of Educational Guidance. 
The Administration of Educational Guidance............... 

eeu wed Charles Hughes Johnston, University of Illinois 
Personal and Moral Guidance, including the Organization and 

Direction of School Activities. ..Prin. I. M. Allen, Springfield 


Guidance in Choice of Careers.......... Prin. H. F. Buck, Chicago 
Instructing High School Students as to Vocations Open to 
MER on 600000000506 205805008 Prin. R. G. Beals, Taylorville 
Cooperation of Teachers and Parents in Educational and 
Vocational Guidance............ Prin. E. V. Tubbs, Centralia 
The Card Catalogue System and Other Methods of Recording 
Pk ee Prin. T. M. Dean, Decatur 


Methods of Giving Advice regarding the Election of Studies 


Saueekane car akan s eemndere eee Prin. W. Wallis, Bloomington 
The Problem of ‘‘ Follow Up’’...Prin. G. J. Koons, Murphysboro 


COLLEGE SECTION. 
BANQUET HALL, LELAND HOTEL. 
Thursday, December 28, 1:45 P. M. 

Président—U. 8. Grant, Evanston. 

Vice-President—H. O. Pritchard, Eureka. 

Secretary-Treasurer—George M. Potter, Alton. 

Executive Committee—Cliff Guild, Bloomington; H. W. Hurt, 
Lebanon, J. H. MeMurray, Lincoln. 
Report of Committee on Uniform Entrance Requirements... . 

SS en ae te Dean Thomas F. Holgate, Chairman, Evanston 
Discussion by other members of the Committee. 
The Relation of the College to other Professional Schools. ... 

neses se enseneeeen President H. O. Pritchard, Eureka College 
Student Government and Faculty Cooperation.............. 

co ee eee yee President H. W. Hurt, McKendree College 


KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY SECTION. 


Y. W. C. A. PARLORS, CORNER FIFTH AND JACKSON STREETS. 
Thursday, December 28, 1:45 P. M. 
President—Emma Grant, Springfield. 
Vice-President—Lura M. Eyestone, Normal. 
Secretary—Jennie Long, Peoria. 
Executive Committee—Idelle Berry, Normal; Lida McMurry, 
Dekalb; Bernice Anderson, Springfield. 
Kindergarten Music .........sssccccscccesccccccsescseses 
Kees Gertrude Erickson, Kindergarten Instructor, Galesburg 
Value of the Kindergarten to Elementary Education........ 
ERE EU Margaret E. Lee, Kindergarten Supervisor, Normal 
Connecting Link between the Kindergarten and the First 
Grade. ..Nellie M. Anthony, Kindergarten Supervisor, Moline 
Kindergarten Discussion. 
Schoolroom Habits...Anna Morse, Primary Supervisor, Charleston 
ee eB rt ree re 
Sivssetesastoan Flora B, Smith, Primary Supervisor, Decatur 
Teaching of Poems in the Primary Grades.................. 
Se ry Bessie Cooper, Training Teacher, Macomb 
Primary Discussion. 


Cuitp Stupy SECTION. 


AUDITORIUM Y. W.C. A. BUILDING, CORNER FIFTH AND 
JACKSON STREETS. 
Thursday, December 28, 1:45 P. M. 

President—Otto M. Becker, Berwyn. 

Vice-President—Lulu Hill, East St. Louis. 

Secretary—Nellie Haley, Danville. 

Executive Committee—Emma B. Grant, Springfield; Edna 
Kieth, Joliet; Mary Dickson, Peoria. 

GENERAL Topic: Juvenile Delinquency. 

Legislation Needed in Reference to Delinquent Children and 

the Prevention of Delinquency.............+e+eeeeeees 

.. William L. Bodine, Supt. of Compulsory Education, Chicago 
Why Boys Go Wrong. .........esccccceesecsessccsccccecs 

Hon. Harry M. Fischer, Presiding Judge of Boys’ Court 

and Morals Court, Chicago. 

The Psychopathic Child. ...........cseccecesccececcescecs 

Dr. Wm. J. Hickson, Superintendent Municipal Court 

Psychopathic Laboratory, Chicago. 
The Delinquent Boy and the Institution. ................... 
Orris J. Milliken, Superintendent Chicago and Cook County 
School for Boys, Riverside. 
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Opportunity for questions and brief discussions following the sev- 
eral addresses. 


VILLAGE PRINCIPALS’ SECTION. 


ROOM SIX, HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING. 
Thursday, December 28, 1:45 P. M. 


President—C. F. Seales, Auburn. 
Vice-President—Lillian Hughes, Schram City. 
Secretary—John R. Wilcockson, Fillmore. 
Executive Committee—The officers named above. 
The Future of the Village High School.................... 
----John Calvin Hanna, Supervisor High Schools, Springfield 
Discussion. 
0 Re re ey ne ae 
W. W. Womack, Former Principal St. Charles’ School for Boys 
Discussion. 
Business Meeting. 


ScHooL Peace LEAGUE SECTION. 


FIRST METHODIST CHURCH, CORNER CAPITOL AVE. AND FIFTH ST. 
Thursday, December 28, 1:45 P. M. 
President—W. W. Earnest, Champaign. 
Vice-President—J. B. McManus, LaSalle. 
Secretary—H. H. Schroeder, Normal. 
Executive Committee—The officers named above. 
National Defense in the Schools. President David Felmley, Normal 
The Public Schools and the Propaganda for Chauvinism..... 
996% sadecnenwenele Principal Thos. J. McCormack, LaSalle 
General Discussion of papers and the question of what specific 
service the League should attempt during the coming year. 


ScHOOL GARDEN SECTION, 


HOUSE COMMITTEE, ROOM ONE, STATE HOUSE. 
Thursday, December 28, 1:45 P. M. 


President—G. Warren Taylor, Springfield. 

Vice-President—E. J. Tobin, Chicago. 

Second Vice-President—J. K. Stableton, Bloomington. , 

Secretary—Grant Smith, Chicago. 

Executive Committee—Nettie M. Cook, Springfield; R. O. 
Stoops, Joliet; W. 8S. Steele, Galesburg; Faith McAuley, St. 
Charles. 

Representative to American School Garden Association— 
George A. Brennan, Chicago. 

School Garden Projects in the Community.................. 

+ au acslecaaineneaeaibetia 8. E. Livingston, County Club Leader, Roscoe 
Experiences in School Gardens in Springfield............... 

..-Ella Hamilton, Principal Harvard Park School, Springfield 
Home Projects with School Gardens.............000seeee05 

James H. Green, Extension Department, University of Illinois 
Discussion led by Alice Jean Patterson, Teacher Nature Study, 

Tilinois State Normal University. 


CounTRY TEACHERS’ SECTION. 


ROOM FOUR, HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING. 
Thursday, December 28, 1:45 P. M. 
President—Dean M. Inman, Bellflower. 
Vice-President—Lucy Spires, Decatur. 
Secretary—George E. Dobbs, Springfield. 
Executive Committee—H. D. Agee, Springfield; Mayme Hines, 
Moweaqua; Edward Butler, Sullivan. 
re rrr ree 
Henry L. Fowkes, County Superintendent Christian 
County, Taylorville. 

Discussion. 

The Community and the Teacher..............eeeeeeeeeees 
E. C. Pruitt, County Superintendent Sangamon County, 

Springfield. 

Discussion. 

Sabboed- Teme Presesks .... ce sacccscvicovcccsvecsceseseseve 

Sueveeen Charles W. Farr, Country Life Director, Cook County 


Music TEACHERS’ SECTION. 


SUN PARLORS, LELAND HOTEL. 
Thursday, December 28, 1:45 P. M. 
President—Minerva Hall, Normal. 
Vice-President—Frances Gardiner, Springfield. 
Secretary—Lula Sharp, Kankakee. 
Executive Committee—W. S. Campbell, Peoria; Russell Mor- 
gan, Highland Park; Julia Chastine, Carbondale. 
Rhythmic Work in Music of Public Schools................ 
pageenn tins Julia R. Kelsey, Supervisor of Music, East St. Louis 
Address, ‘‘ The Child in the Grades’’ 


Osbourne McConathy, Dean of Music, Northwestern University 
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Demonstration and Diseussion of Value of Violin Instruction 
in Publie Schools....... Nettie C. Doud, Supervisor of Music 
Assisted by pupils of Springfield Public Schools. 
General Discussion, ‘‘The Value of Community Music’’.... 
Members of the Association 


NORMAL ScHOOL COUNCIL. 


FIRST CHRISTIAN CHURCH, CORNER SIXTH AND COOK STREETS. 
Wednesday, December 27, 3:30 P.M. 


Luncheon at 5:30 in Church Diningroom. 


Presiding Officer—Hon. F. G. Blair, State Superintendent of 
Publie Instruction, Springfield. 
GENERAL Topic: The Work and Pay of Normal School Teachers. 
BE PINE ang ances cbacdcnstnesscaceoacsepsgeesesaes 

..O. L. Manchester, Illinois State Normal University, Normal 
Leaders of Discussion (ten minutes each). 

Simeon E. Boomer, Southern Illinois State Normal University, 

Carbondale. 

IF. R. Ritzman, Northern Illinois State Normal School, Dekalb. 

L. M. Wilson, Eastern Illinois State Normal School, 
Charleston. 

S. B. Hursh, Western Illinois State Normal School, Macomb. 
General Diseussien and Sociability until five thirty o’clock. 


PARENT-TEACHER SECTION. 
ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL. 
Thursday, December 28. 
President—Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, Chicago. 
Vice-President—W. R. Foster, Ottawa. 
Seeretary—Mrs. John Gardiner, Springfield. 
Luncheon, 12:30 P. M. 
Toastmaster—Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, President Illinois Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Association, Chicago. 
Speakers—Governor Edward F. Dunne, Springfield; Superinten- 
dent Francis G, Blair, Springfield; Mrs. P. B. Kohlsaat, 
Chicago. 
Section Meeting, 1:45 P. M. 
Supyect: The Parent-Teacher Association as a Force in the 
Community. 
Speakers—Miss Effie Doan, Principal Washington School, LaSalle ; 
Miss Elizabeth Bowers, Lincoln School, Ottawa. 
Reports of Delegates. 
Discussion. 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ SECTION. 


No officers or program reported. 
MORAL AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION SECTION. 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, CAPITOL AVE. AND FOURTH ST. 
Thursday, December 28, 1:45 P. M. 


President—L. P. Frohardt, Granite City. 

Vice-President—B. D. Remy, Decatur. 

Secretary—Grace E. Booth, Moline. 

Executive Committee—The oflicers named above. 
Invoeation. 
CORES Tee BE GO oko isn sic ce bwicdsaneaceeneces 

i hia ein E. E. Van Cleve, Western Illinois State Normal School 
| re ee The Rev. J. R. Sager, Edwardsville 
‘*Some Channels Open to Public School Teachers for Moral 

and Religious Training of our Pupils’’..............-- 

toca eRe a distndie debuts <imarticlee Supt. J. O. Engleman, Decatur 
SE eT ret ee The Rev. J. W. McDonald, Decatur 
‘*The Community Religious School’’. Miss Della F. Baker, Geneseo 
Round Table Discussion. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


Membership is open to all teachers and others interested in 
educational work. Every teacher in the state should become a 
member of this Association, and, if possible, attend the Spring- 
field meeting. Payment of the annual fee of one dollar entitles 
a member to attend all sessions of this meeting and all sessions of 
division meetings of the State Association; also to one year’s sub- 
scription to ‘‘The Illinois Teacher,’’ the official publication of 
the State Teachers’ Association. Those who, have paid member- 
ship fees in any of the divisional meetings since January Ist will 
have no fee to pay at this meeting. All members holding receipts 
for 1916 membership dues should present the same to the treasurer 
at time of enrollment. 


HOTELS AND ENTERTAINMENTS. 
LELAND HOTEL, HEADQUARTERS. 


European Plan— 
$1.50 and up without bath. 
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$2.00 and up with bath. 

Rooms without bath, where occupied by two persons or more, 
at $1.00 each. Rooms with bath, where occupied by two persons 
or more, $1.50 each. 


Sr. NicHo.as Horet. 
European Plan— 
$1.00 without bath, per day, each person. 
$1.50 with bath, per day, each person. 
American Plan— 
$2.50 without bath, per day, each person. 
$3.00 with bath, per day, each person. 


St. NicHoLas Hore, ANNEX. 
European Plan— 
$1.50 without bath, per day, each person. 
$2.00 with bath, per day, each person. 
American Plan— 
$3.00 without bath, per day, each person. 
$3.50 with bath, per day, each person. 
Sinas ANNEX, 
European Plan— 
$0.75 to $1.50 per day, each person. 
American Plan— 
$2.50 to $3.00 per day, each person. 
ILLINOIS HOTEL. 
European Plan Only— 
$0.75 to $1.50 without bath. 
$1.50 to $2.00 with bath. 
Running hot and cold water in every room. During the past 
summer the Illinois underwent extensive improvements. 


It is suggested that if you write for reservations you insist 
upon an answer to your letter, and that you bring this letter with 
you when attending this meeting. In your letter state definitely 
what accommodations you want. 

Persons desiring entertainment in private homes should write 
to Supt. Hugh S. Magill, Springfield, Illinois, not later than 
Dee. 25th. 


—__) NEW BOOKS 


A BOOK 


I LOVE A CERTAIN BOOK, 

I NEED NOT GIVE ITS NAME; 

YOU LOVE A CERTAIN BOOK, 

WE FIND IT IS THE SAME. 

NOW, LET US STOP AND THINK— 
HERE IS A LINK THAT BINDS; 

HERE IS A FRIEND INDEED, 

FOR FRIENDLY HEARTS AND MINDS. 





CR 




















SIDONIE MATZNER GRUENBERG: Sons and 
Daughters. New York. Henry Holt and Company. 
Cloth Pp. 328. Price, $1.40 net. 

Once upon a time, before automobiles had been in- 
vented, a little girl and her equally little brother were 
very restless. Their mother became almost distracted 
and finally said, 

“*Tf you'll be good, father and I will take you driving 
with us this afternoon.’’ 

This had the desired effect and the children were as 
good as could be wished. In fact, they were so good that 
the mother forgot her promise. As the parents rode 
away in the family barouche, the little boy pointed out 
of the window and said to his sister, 

‘*There go the two biggest liars in Boston.’’ 

In this connection let us recall the story that is told 
of little George Gordon who was known in later life as 
Lord Byron. His mother was, to say the least, erratic, 
sometimes fondling her son and at other times violently 
abusing him without apparent reason. During a vaca- 
tion young George brought a chum from school to spend 
the holidays with him. After several days, the chum 
remarked with a boy’s candor, 

‘*Your mother’s a fool.’’ 

‘*T know it,’’ replied George gloomily. 
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As Sidonie Matzner Gruenberg says, ‘‘—presently 
young children become a little older; and some day they 
will begin to ‘reason.’ Then they will classify their 
parents, as they will classify all their acquaintances, and 
they will put us into pigeon-holes that we should hate to 
oceupy.’’ 

Sidonie Matzner Gruenberg’s book, Sons and Daugh- 
ters, contains sixty-five practical talks to parents, talks 
that I hope will not be wasted on the desert air. Fur- 
thermore, I hope that these talks will attract more atten- 
tion than did those other pearls that are mentioned in 
the Bible as being cast before an vunappreciative 
audience. 

The author of Sons and Daughters has one remark- 
able advantage over hosts of parents; she is able to look 
at the several sides of a question and to judge a case on 
its merits without the infiuence of prejudice. Therein 
she differs from Mr. and Mrs. Thomas, Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard and Mr. and Mrs. Henry and most of the other 
ladies and gentlemen ‘‘among those present’’ at every 
gathering. 

Most of us parents are constitutionally unable to view 
our own children in a cold, dispassionate, judicial,— 
sane,—manner. We resent criticism and we drink com- 
pliments thirstily. Men and women can be fairminded 
enough on topics in which they take little or no interest. 
But let the discussion turn to some subject with which 
our hearts are connected and at once we are prone to 
look through the goggles of prejudice. 

In 1912 I heard a doctor of divinity devote half of a 
sermon to a beautiful exposition of the need of fellow 
feeling among men, of the necessity for getting the point 
of view of others, of the advisability of seeking the best 
in others instead of the worst; the last half of his sermon 
was devoted to cheering and rejoicing over the fact that 
the unspeakable Turks were being slaughtered and 
crushed by the victorious Balkan allies. There are many 
people who thus subscribe to the glittering generalities 
of correct procedure and who never think of applying 
them in particular eases. 

Anyone who ean pierce the adamantine front of the 
parents’ unreasoning loyalty to their children is able to 
render a signal service to the race. Like the high school 
senior, you can always tell parents but you can’t tell 
them much,—about their own children. They can be 
judicial enough over other people’s children but, con- 
cerning their own, many times one wastes one’s breath. 
As Sidonie Gruenberg says, however, ‘‘We may never 
learn to know ourselves, having started the study late; 
we must at least try to know our children.”’ 

Those who have the open mind will find in Sons and 
Daughters a well laid foundation of many sides and 
angles on which to build a child training structure suit- 
ed to the needs of their own children. Fighting, initia- 
tive, character-building, play, punishment, the relation 
of the child and society,—you will be surprised and de- 
lighted at the complete way in which the author discusses 
these and many other questions. If I might be permit- 
ted to boil down the book to one sentence, I suppose the 
result would be, ‘‘For Heaven’s sake, use common sense 
in dealing with your children !’’ 

Mites GLoRIOsUus. 


JAMES FLEMING HOSIC and CYRUS LAURON 
HOOPER. A Composition Grammar. Illustrations 
by Maud Hunt Squire. Chicago. New York, Rand 
MeNally Company. Cloth. Pp. 296. 

If Babs Putnam had studied A Composition Gram- 
mar in school, Mary Roberts Rinehart would have been 
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foreed to seek another heroine for her latest story, 
Theme: The Celebrity. As Messrs. Hosic and Hooper 
tell teachers, ‘‘More progress has been made in the ease 
of rhetoric than in that of grammar, for while unity and 
the accompanying qualities of a theme have been taught 
to pupils as guiding principles of composition, a thor- 
ough and effective knowledge of syntax has often not 
been deemed) necessary, or, perhaps, has been sought in 
the isolated study of grammar. Something may indeed 
be accomplished by such study, but it is the least econom- 
ical method, and the one least likely to have an effect on 
oral and written language.’’ 

Perhaps you have not read the account given by Babs 
of her meeting with the celebrity. If you haven't, you 
are not one of the several million readers who peruse 
the paper founded by the late Mr. Franklin. There is 
a Babs Putnam in almost every school, however. She 
is the girl (many times he is the boy) who shows good 
‘“‘thought’’ in compositions but who display an igno- 
rance of snytax and spelling that would bring tears to 
your eyes. 

As I said last month in this department, my grand- 
father once wrote a grammar, the good long bow being 
drawn at Hastings at a time when, as Hosic and Hooper 
intimate, the country was on the verge of being ‘‘ gram- 
mar-mad.’’ But, resolutely though it twanged, the good 
long grammatical bow of my grandsire ‘‘failed to influ- 
ence our use of language in a degree proportional to 
the time spent upon it.’’ 

The authors of A Composition Grammar have writ- 
ten their book with the purpose of combining the studies 
of grammar and composition in such a way that pupils 
will gain a working, applicable knowledge of hoth sub- 
jects. 

President Edmund J. James of the University of Illi- 
nois addressed the High School Conference at Urbana 
last month and expressed the hope that, in time, the 
high schools would be able to do the necessary prelim- 
inary, fundamental work so that students, on entering 
the university, would be equipped to take up real uni- 
versity studies. If such a desirable condition of affairs 
ever arrives, the university will not be obliged to spend 
the first year and a half teaching what are practically 
high school subjects. In the field of letters, Hosie and 
Hooper have made a great step toward the condition for 
which President James hopes. A Composition Grammar 
is designed for use in the elementary grades, but a glance 
at some of the work done by pupils under the teaching 
from this book shows a development of ability in com- 
position and a grasp of the principles of syntax far 
superior to that possessed by a large percentage of high 
school pupils. Under the tutelage of teachers who use 
this book, therefore, we may expect that pupils will enter 
high school with an ability to do work in advance of the 
common high school courses in rhetoric as they exist 
today. With high school instruction of equally good 
character, students should enter college or university 
prepared to do far better work than can be attempted by 
the average freshman of today. 

One feature of the book that seems out of the ordi- 
nary is the excellent address to teachers at the begin- 
ning. It is far more than a preface although it serves 
the purpose of one. 

After reading the introduction the teacher will, it is 
hoped, feel that she is not tied down to a hide-bound 
inelastic text but that, on the contrary, the book is to 
become a basis for developing the teacher’s individual 
ability in conducting the class. The material throughout 
the book is exceptionally well chosen. 

MILEs GLORIOSUS. 
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Effective Arithmetic Drill 








Center drill in the fundamental processes 
on the individual 


Studebaker Economy Practice 
Exercises 


By J. W. STUDEBAKER, Assistant Superintendent : 


Des Moines, lowa 


All children do not have the same dilli- 
culties in addition, subtraction, multiplica- 





American Made Maps Reach 
High Water Mark 


Distinguished geographers and teachers give fruit of 
experience to young people—best maps ever made for 
American schools. 


GOODE SERIES of WALL MAPS 
By Professor J. Paul Goode of the University of Chicago 


Give America the Right to Rank with Europe 
in the Art of Cartography 


**The teachers at the Training School say ‘the 
Goode Maps just talk.’ They are decidedly superior to 
anything I have ever seen, even after a careful exam- 
ination of the map establishments of Paris, Berlin, and 
London. The maps give America the right to rank 
with Europe in the art of cartography.’’ ZL. H. Wood, 
Professor of Geography, Western State Normal School, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 





be until improvement is shown. 


scriptive folder. 


623 South Wabash Avenue 


tion, and division. Each has his individual 
difficulties. The STUDEBAKER EX- 
ERCISES make it possible to single these 


out and center the drill where it should 


A set of sample cards will be sent for ten 
cents ($.10) in stamps, or write for a de- 


Scott, Foresman and Company 


CHICAGO 











The Van Cleef Rainfall Map of 
the United States 
By Eugene Van Cleef, Professor of Geography, State Normal 
School, Duluth, Minn. 3 


This is another important map—a real contribution to the 
geography of the country. Itis rich in climatic facts and industrial 
suggestion. With its physical contours and rainfall details altogether 
new it portrays strikingly the influence of mountains and other topo- 
graphic features on precipitation. New color scheme. 


Chamberlin’s Map of North America 
During the Great Ice Age 
By Thomas C. Chamberlin, Head of Department of Geography, 
University of Chicago 
Tremendously interesting. By the world authority on glaci- 
ation it enables the student to delve into the prehistoric influences 
that have left their impress upon America, 


Write for booklet on Goode Series and other descriptive matter 


cuicaco Rand McNally & Co. new vorx 























PENELOPE’S WEAVING 


“She laid upon the loom a web, 
Delicate, wide, and vast in length, so went she on. 
Weaving that ample web, and every night un- 
ravelled it by torchlight.” 




















The central figure in Penelope’s pattern 
of news this time is the High School Con- 
ference held at the University of Illinois 
on November 24, 25 and 26. Of the super- 
intendents, principals and high school in- 
structors there were at least 1350. Count- 
ing those who attended from the uni- 
versity faculty and student body, and 
adding Mr. Matheny and Mr. Hammond, 
there was a total registration of 1500. The 
attendance increased 100 over that of last 
year. 

Although, as was the case in preceding 
years, a certain number of high school in- 
structors came and stayed only long 
enough to register, Penelope was pleased 
to note that the great majority of those 
in attendance took part in the many sec- 
tion meetings and joined in the discussions. 

The standardization of high schools was 
the central theme on which the various 
programs were built. It was felt by many, 
especially those in the physics and modern 
language sections, that more of a start 
was made in the section meetings toward a 
solution of the problem than was made in 
the general meeting Friday evening. 


ROCKFORD; 

At the Rockford High School the in- 
structors have tackled the knotty problem 
of increasing the use of correct English. 
It has been found at Rockford, as in al- 


most every other high school one can name, 
that students will use wonderfully well 
polished English in an English class, but 
as soon as they are in the halls or in some 
other class they lapse into bad habits of 
speech,—not bad, perhaps, but careless. At 
Rockford all written work will be correct- 
ed for English as well as for subject mat- 
ter, no matter whether the paper was writ- 
ten in the manual training class or in the 
physics class. 


TROY: 

The McCray-Dewey Academy of Troy, 
Illinois, has been re-organized under the 
name of the McCray-Dewey High School. 
The school board of Troy has assumed con- 
trol with the trustees of the McCray- 
Dewey estate as an advisory board. Frank 
L. Eversull and Misses Elfrieda Brede and 
Velma Greer are the teachers for the cur- 
rent year. The enrollment for the present 
year is 51. The state department of edu- 
cation has placed the institution on the 
four year accredited high school list. 


Mr. OLIVE: 

On October 6 appropriate exercises were 
held in connection with the flag raising at 
the Mt. Olive high school building. The 
new building cost $20,000 and is one of the 
finest in Macoupin County. Quarters are 
provided for domestic science and manual 
training and an up-to-date gymnasium. 





FOR SALE 


@ 1000 copies of a bill for an Act 
to establish a modern public school 
system in the State of Illinois. 








Said bill provides for a state 
board of trustees, for civil 
service, for teachers’ pension, 
for a minimum salary for 
teachers, for free school books, 
for consolidation of rural 
schools, and free transporta- 
tion of pupils, for a uniform 
rate of taxation throughout the 
State, for medical inspection of 
pupils, for vocational schools, 
for military training, etc. 


Price, 25 cents a copy, postpaid. 


F. A. TUTTLE 


PLAINFIELD, ILL. 
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ADVANTAGES OF A MOVING 
PICTURE MUSEUM. 


Many efforts have been made by teach- 
ers to use museums to enrich the school 
studies. Nature study and science were 
supposed to require the use of museum ma- 
terial. And yet collections stand in cases 
and are little used by teacher or pupils. 
Geography as now taught makes use of 
many groups of collections. Teachers, 
however, find that only a few of the pupils 
ean be effectively interested in a study of 
the materials, and of the changes made in 
the process of manufacture, which can be 
shown only by specimens arranged in some 
order. In history and literature the value 
of pictures has been recognized and some 
specimens of utensils, costumes, etc., are 
coming to be used. 

The Pathéscope moving picture corpora- 
tion is now providing the beginnings of 
some very much alive pictures which will 
supplement the use ef school museums. In 
natural history, films are now available 
giving accurate pictures of the life and 
natural actions of animals and plants. The 
housefly exhibits all its habits, also the 
wasp, the water beetle, the sacred scarab, 
the scorpion, ants, fleas, frogs, mosquitoes, 
and the fox, otter, marten, hedgehog, croc- 
odiles, monkeys, and there are films of the 
rearing of wild animals, of life in the 
Museum of Oceanography, and many 
others. 

For the geography work there are many 
films of industrial activities in many lands 
such as hemp, sugar, mushrooms, ice, silk, 
cheese, porcelain, lumbering, ete. 

The opportunities for vivifying history 
and literature are many and varied. Scot- 
tish scenery and ancient habitations have 
been utilized for the setting of dramatized 
stories of the life and of the history of 
Scotland. Southern life, New England 
life, Western life as well as ancient Greek 
and Roman life and the Europe of medi- 
aeval and modern times are pictured by 
excellent settings and actors. There are 
travel pictures of all lands, 

The Pathéscope can secure and furnish 
on its noninflamable films the pictures of 
all companies. It will be possible to make 
up special museum films from parts of 
many dramatic, scenic, and natural history 
films when teachers determine what ar- 
rangement is best for particular lines of 
work in the schools. This can be accom- 
plished by cooperation among the schools 
using the Pathéscope and the publishers 
and manufacturers. Write to the publish- 
ers of this magazine if you are ready to 
consider the educational use of moving 
pictures. 


STATE SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS 
HOLD BIG MEETING. 


Year by year more school board members 
realize the possibilities in the State School 
Board Association and the meeting last 
month was by far the most important that 
has been held so far by the association. 

Many board members stated that they con- 
sidered themselves amply repaid for the trip 
after hearing President Jessup of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. His address alone, they 
said, was worth whatever sacrifice was neces- 
sary to attend the meeting. President Jes- 
sup made a plea for the use of business 
science in school management. 

Another big feature of the meeting was 
the address given by George W. Swartz, 
assistant superintendent of instruction of 
Gary, Indiana. After Superintendent Swartz 
finished his speech he was kept busy answer- 
ing questions until train time. Many of the 


school board members thus gained their first 
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clear idea of the famous ‘‘Gary system.’’ 


The wonderful system costs but $1.60 per 
hundred and the grownups profit as well as 
the children; the present school plant cost 
$850,000 and every cent of it was paid by 
general taxation, nothing being contributed 
as many people seem to think; the children 
of Gary have an eight-hour day instead of 
the six-hour day in vogue in Illinois; Gary 
has 5,500 children in its day schools and 
from 5,000 to 8,000 adults in the night 
schools, the meetings of the latter being held 
two nights in the week; those attending the 
night school may learn twenty-six different 
vocations and opportunity is given for  dif- 
ferent kinds of recreation; the night school 
is absolutely free and the cost of mainte- 
nance is ten per cent of the cost of the day 
school. These are some of the features,— 
there were many more,—explained by Mr. 
Swartz. 

About 150 attended the annual banquet of 
the School Board Association held this year 
at University Place Church of Christ. Super- 
intendent W. H. Hatch of Oak Park presid- 
ed. The after dinner speakers were Presi- 
dent Allen D, Welch of Rockford, Mrs. G. A. 
Stover and Mr. R. H. Brown. 

R. C. Augustine, president of the Decatur 
board of education, was elected president of 
the association for next year. F. 8. Hall of 
Dundee was elected vice-president and Mrs. 
G. A. Stover of Oak Park was re-elected 
secretary. The next meeting will be held in 
Peoria. 


FREE TEXT BOOKS RECOMMENDED. 


After declaring themselves unanimously 
in favor of free text books for the public 
schools of Illinois, superintendents and 
teachers in session last month at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois voted that a committee of 
five be appointed to draw up a bill providing 
free text books and present it at the next 
conference of the school heads for final 
passage. A few of the superintendents stat- 
ed that they were heartily in favor of free 
text books but deemed it inadvisable to 
press the matter at the coming session of 
the state legislature as the lawmakers will 
be overloaded as it is. 








FORMER COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 
DEAD. 


H. H. Hill, 79 years old, died last month 
at the Angelus hospital in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Hill was superintendent of 
the schools of Livingston County during the 
seventies. 


TUNEFUL TONICS FOR TEACHERS. 


The thousands of school people who, in 
years past have listened with enjoyment to 
the Imperial Quartet, will be glad that 
new Victrola records have been made by 
these four Chicago singers. The two selec- 
tions offered this month are darky ditties 
entitled ‘‘My Lady Chlo’’ and ‘‘ Picka- 
ninny’s Lullaby.’’ 

Two more records that will be greeted 
by teachers are clear-cut recitations by 
Harry E. Humphrey of two of Longfel- 
low’s best known poems. The homely pic- 
ture of ‘‘The Village Blacksmith’’ is here 
exemplified with anvil, chime and organ. 
‘*A Psalm of Life’’ is a little sermon on 
optimism that went far to establish Long- 
fellow’s world fame as a poet. 

Pauline Potter gives two records of 
favorite fairy tales. Her new contribu- 
tions are ‘‘Tom Thumb’’ and a charming 
tale by Sutcliffe, ‘‘The Wolf and the 
Kids. ’’ 


Karleton Hackett says that Mozart 
wrote for just such a voice and singer as 
John McCormack. I was not aware that 
there ever had, been such another singer as 
McCormack but Mr. Hackett knows more 
about such things than I do. Perhaps the 
critic meant that Mozart had a prophetic 
vision and looked ahead to the time when 
a man would come along who could do his 
music justice. At all events McCormack 
offers a record of his singing of Jl mio 
tesoro from Mozart’s Don Giovanni. Last 
year Mr. McCormack was specially en- 
gaged for a few performances with the 
Chicago Opera and his performances 
roused the audience to a high pitch of en- 
thusiasm. Mr. McCormack’s other Decem- 
ber record is ‘‘The Sunshine of Your 
Smile,’’ something every teacher should 
have,—and I don’t mean simply the record 
either. MILES GLORIOSUS, 

{ 


GOVERNMENT JOBS FOR TEACHERS 
—$100 MONTH 


All teachers should try the U.S. Govern 
ment examinations soon to be held through- 
out the entire country. The positions to be 
filled pay from $1200 to $1800; have short 
hours and annual vacations, with full pay. 

Those interested should write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. S227, Rochester, 
N. Y., for schedule showing all examina- 
tion dates and places and large descriptive 
book, showing the positions obtainable and 
giving many sample examination questions, 
which will be sent free of charge. 


The Illinois State Civil Service Commis- 
sion is experiencing a lack of applicants 
for teaching positions greater than ever 
before. It is planning now to hold exam- 
inations in February for the following po- 
sitions: 

Kindergarten Teacher, $45 to $70 mo. 
and maintenance. 

Primary Teacher, $45 to $70 mo. and 
maintenance. 

Advanced Teacher, $45 to $70 mo. and 
maintenance. 

Principal, $75 to $100 mo. and mainte- 
nance, 

Domestic Science Teacher, $45 to $70 
mo. and maintenance. 

Physical Culture Teacher, $50 to $100 
mo. and maintenance. 

Manual Training Teacher, $50 to $75 mo. 
and maintenance. 

This quite varied list should be of in- 
terest to a great many teachers in Illinois. 
Thus far the examinations have always 
been limited to citizens of that State and 
it is hardly probable that they will be open 
to non-residents this time. The lack of 
applicants in the past has practically 
always meant that everyone who passes 
the examination is certain of early ap- 
pointment. Those in charge feel that if 
the benefits from the State service were 
as fully appreciated as they should be, the 
number lcoking for such positions would 
be far greater. 

Further details and application blanks 
may be secured by addressing the State 
Civil Service Commission at Springfield, 
Illinois, or Room 602, No. 15 8. Market St., 
Chicago. 


FREEPORT : 

Miss McCreedy, teacher of art in the 
technical normal school of Chicago has 
been appointed by the Freeport board of 
education to succeed Miss Benson as art 
instructor in the Freeport High School, 
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BRUSH COLLEGE. 


Miss Virginia I. Entrikin is president and 
faculty of an educational institution known 
as Brush College, situated two miles north 
of Murrayville. It is believed by those ac- 
quainted with the facts that the system of 
accrediting in vogue at Brush College will 
not affect the present agitation among high 
school principals and superintendents re- 
garding standardization. 

Brush College is merely the ambitious 
name for an excellent rural school and Miss 
Entrikin has been very successful in improv- 
ing the work done by her pupils. The 
Palmer method of writing has been intro- 
duced. Miss Entrikin has secured a number 
of books for the study of geography accord- 
ing to modern methods; she has also begun 
courses in nature study. The directors of 
the school, Edward T. Rea, Wm. McKean 
and Thomas Hawks, recently placed an up- 
to-date heating plant in the building. 





PEORIA: 

Teachers of Peoria County, outside of the 
city of Peoria, last year contributed $287 
toward the Illinois State Teachers’ Pension 
Fund. 

WAYNESVILLE: 

Leslie Hunt, who has been principal of 
the Hallville schools, is now teacher of sci- 
ence and mathematics in the Waynesville 
school. He succeeds Curtis Leaf who will 
go to Colorado to take a similar position. 





WAITING FOR FREE TEXT BOOKS. 


It has been reported to the school authori- 
ties of Decatur that some families, able to 
buy school books for their children, are 
neglecting this duty. In one case the fam- 
ily has an income of $29 a week and in an- 
other $40 a week but in neither case have 
the children been supplied with books. 

It is the business of the attendance officer 
to investigate all cases of pupils that have 
not books. If this officer reports that par- 
ents are not able to furnish books, the school 
board will furnish them. The school authori- 
ties expect to bring legal pressure to bear 
on parents who are able to buy books but 
do not. 


FIRST SCHOOL RALLY IN 
KANKAKEE COUNTY. 


For perhaps the first time in the history 
of Kankakee County, the development of 
the school as a community center was suc- 
cessfully attempted when a meeting of 
the parents and teachers of the public 
schools of Cabery was held in the school 
house at Cabery on November 20. The Rev. 
Ivan C. Smith gave an address on ‘‘ What 
the Community Owes Its Young People.’’ 

Prof. Geo. Bodin, Supt. of Herscher 
schools, in his address on ‘‘ Co-operation 
of the Home and School,’’ spoke of the 
many benefits derived from a ‘‘Home and 
School Association.’’ He said that if the 
children are to get the most out of school 
the parents must co-operate with the 
teachers in every possible way. He told 
of the many ways in which this association 
would help the community and the school. 
His address was a good one and we wish 
we could give it in full. 

Miss Jessie Edmundson, Kankakee 
County Home Improvement advisor, in her 
address spoke of the right relation be- 
tween the home and the school. She also 
gave some interesting information con- 
cerning the Social Center idea. 

, The program of the evening was as fol- 
ows: 
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Selection, ‘‘ Miserere — Ill 
(Verdi) Edison Phonograph. 

Address, ‘‘What the Community Owes 
Its Young People’’—Rev. Ivan C. Smith. 

Discussion. 

Vocal Duet, ‘‘Oh, That We Two Were 
Maying!’’—Mrs. E. C. Klontz and Mr. 
Geo. Hiddleson. 

Address, ‘‘ Co-operation of the Home and 
School’’—Prof. George Bodin, Supt. Her- 
scher Schools. 

Discussion. 

Vocal Solo, ‘‘The King of the Wind’’— 
Mr. Harry Breneisa. 

Reading, ‘‘The Village Seamstress’’— 
Mrs. E. C. Klontz. 

Vocal Solo, ‘‘Out on the Deep’’—Mr. 
Ross Gifford. 

Address, ‘‘Co-operation and the Social 
Center Idea’’— Miss Jessie Edmundson, 
Kankakee County Home Improvement Ad- 
visor. 

Discussion. 

Song, ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner’’— 
Audience. 

Refreshments appropriate for Hallow- 
e’en were served, after which a period of 
time devoted to social intercourse was en- 
joyed. 

Mr. P. M. Ravenskilde was kind and 
generous enough to bring a fine $250 Edi- 
son Diamond Dise Phonograph to the 
school building to furnish high class music 
while the people were assembling and 
while they were enjoying the refresh- 
ments. His kindness was greatly appre- 
ciated. 

Practically all those present asked, 
‘“Why can’t we have an affair like this at 
least every month?’’ 


Trovatore’’ 


The ‘‘Dwight Student’’ is the name of 
a new magazine, which is of sixteen pages, 
seven by ten inches, and according to its 
caption ‘‘a magazine for the advancement 
of the Dwight township high schovl and 
community.’’ It is published bi-monthly 
during the school year by the students. 
The issue is filled with good live news mat- 
ter concerning the school work and pupils 
and also carries a good line of advertising 
by Dwight concerns. 


KANKAKEE: 

New teachers in the Kankakee High 
School this year are E. E. Richards of 
Primghar, Iowa, Principal: Robert W. Mc- 
Bride of Monmouth, Mathematics and 
Athletic Coach; Mabel L. Miller of Gil- 
man, Latin, and Elizabeth S. More of Mil- 
waukee, Assistant in Domestic Economy. 

Thirty teachers of the elementary 
schools of Kankakee have enrolled in the 
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Normal Extension Class, conducted here 
every two weeks by Professor Austin E. 
Wilber of Normal. The teachers chose 
Sociology as the subject for this year’s 
work. A large percentage of the city 
teachers attended Normal Schools during 
the summer. 

The Kankakee Schools secured $130 
premiums at the State Fair this fall. 

Due to the rapid growth in the popula- 
tion of West Kankakee, the Board of Edu- 
eation has erected a four room brick build- 
ing to take care of the children of this 
division. The building is planned to com- 
ply with the new sanitary law. 


MOLINE: 

Resolutions were passed at the last meet- 
ing of the Twin-City Teachers Club in mem- 
ory of the services given to education by 
Miss Virginia Ray. Miss Ray was for years 
principal of the Grant School in Moline. 
She passed away last summer. 


CULLOM: 

Walter, Charles and Edward Rittenhouse 
have placed an endowment fund of $1,000 
for the Rittenhouse chapel and a like sum 
for the school, generally known as the Gris- 
wold school situated in Sullivan township 
northwest of Cullom. The father of the 
gentlemen making the endowment was M. F. 
Rittenhouse, a wealthy Chicago wholesale 
lumber merchant. A few years ago the 
senior Mr. Rittenhouse made a cash dona- 
tion of $500 toward the erection of the 
school building; in addition he gave a 
library of 500 books, the bell and book cases 
and other equipment aggregating about 
$1,500. 


TACOMA, WASH.: 

Miss Sara Modes, formerly a teacher in 
Tllinois, was recently made head of the 
household economics department of Whit- 
worth College, Tacoma, Washington. 


SPRINGFIELD: 

The authorities of the state fire mar- 
shal’s office continue to earn their money. 
Last year it will be remembered the mar- 
shal’s men were not entirely satisfied with 
the condition of school buildings in Peoria 
and Moline. This fall the state fire mar- 
shal’s office reports that the condition of 
some of the school buildings in Springfield 
is not satisfactory. 


Rock ISLAND: 

Frank 8. McCall resigned his position as 
principal of the Lincoln school at Rock 
Island last month and has gone to Racine, 
Wis., where he is principal of a large 
grammar school. 





HAYWARD SAYS: 


I doubt whether anything in coxtemporary educition will 
astonish our enlightened descendants more than the almost comole e 
neglect of any systematic training in habits.’’ 








The new era dawned with the publication of 


How to Study Effectively 


By Guy MontTrROSE WHIPPLE 


Price, 50 Cents 


Whipple’s 33 rules give systematic training in habits of study,—-habits all- 
important to the teacher and students. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
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Some Second 
Semester 
Suggestions 











Barber's First Course in 
General Science 
584 pp. $1.25 
A book that develops scientific 
principles starting \.ith the pupil's own 


environment. It supplies a real reason 
for a course in general science. 


Finney and Brown’s Moderr 
Business Arithmetic 
Brief Course 298 pp. $0.85. 
Complete Course 488 pp. $1.10. 


Built on new ideas. It develops 
the subject from a business point of view 
rather than upon the traditional methods. 


Smith’s Commerce and 
Industry 
554 pp. $1.40. 


Among many outstanding features, 
its compelling interest is sure to make 
this book more than ordinarily success- 
ful. 


Salisbury, Barrows and Tow- 
er’s Modern Geography 
406 pp. $1.25 


More widely used in Illinois than 
any other text on Earth Science. 


Kellogg and Doane’s Economic 
Zoology and Entomology 
532 pp. $1.50. 

Emphasizes applied zoology with- 


out neglecting an adequate treatment of 
structure. 


For further particulars, please write to 


Henry Holt & Co. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 





Prepare tor the Detinite Program of Tomorrow 


What did I do yesterday? What am I to do today? 
What shall I do tomorrow? 


THE HOLMES PLAN BOOKS 


enable you to answer all of these questions and many more, by providing a 
convenient means of planning your lessons for each subject, every day dur- 
ing the school year. 





Special editions for Primary, Intermediate and High School Teachers. 
200 pages. Price each 30c¢. Ask for additional information. 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 207 North Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


‘Northwestern Agents for Milton Bradley Co. 





* 

Questions! 

| Bright ac- . / 
| tive pupils 4 
constantly 

ask questions. If your school 
does not have a large dictionary « 
why not bring its equipment up to = 
maximum efficiency with the “One = 
Supreme A uthority,'’— 


WEBSTERS 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


| This great book not only answers the ordi- 
nary questions of spelling and pronunciation 
for words old and new, but unlocks the 
doors of biography and geography, art 
and science. 

The Best Gift to Select. 


It will be admired, treasured, and used long after 
the holiday season has passed. A daily reminder of 
the giver. 
t 400,000 Vv Terms. 30, 
locabulary —_ S00 Coagraphtenl Suitacta,__ 14,600 Giagvaphtent Rateten. 
REGULAR and INDIA-PAPER EDITIONS. 
Write for specimen pages, etc. Free, to Ti a new booklet, ‘‘Unlocks the Door,” contain- 
ing twenty-one Lessons in the Use of Merriam-Webster Dictionaries. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mase. 


ement? 











What is felt? 


is a chemical e] 
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HOME GEOGRAPHY fira'h. nyestone. Price 40 costs, postpaid. Covers work of fourth 


year in Illinois State Course 
A Reference Note Book for Fifth Year Geography. By 


THE WORLD AS A WHOL Vouglas C. Kidgley and Mary E. Robb. Price 3v cents, 


postpaid. Covers work of fifth year in Illinois State Course. 
NORT | AMERICA A Reference Note Kook for the Study of North America. By Douglas 

. 4 C. Ridgley and Mary E. Robb. Price 30 ceuts, postpaid. Covers work 
of sixth year in Illinois State Course. 


IMPORTANT TOPICS IN GEOGRAPHY 


General Circulation of the Atmosphere .... 15c Vegetation Zones of the Earth .. .... ........ Se 
Rainfall of the Earth....... isaac tas: Ge Trip Around the World on the 40th Paralilel.... 1c 
The above four pamphlets, postpaid, 50 cents 

We have the best list of school outline maps published in the United States. Desk size, 8 x 10% 
inches, on vood drawing paper. Special map-sets for Commercial and Physical Geography. Send 
for new list and prices. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT. Publishers NORMAL, ILLINOIS 

















DON’T BORROW A BOOK,=BUY IT 


Buy it for yourself, buy it for a friend_-FOR CHRISTMAS. Our book, 
Jean Mitchell’s School, 


has all the power of a novel to hold attention of anyone who loves children or is 


interested in school work. 


Public School Publishing Company, 


Price, $1.00 postpaid. 


Bloomington, Illinois 








The New Geographies 


Brigham & McFarlane’s 


Essentials of Geography 
By ALBERT PERRY BRINGHAM, A. M., Professor of Geology, Colgate University, 


Hamilton, N. Y., and Caaryes T. McFartane, Ph. D., Professor of Geography, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York. 


First Book 72 Cents Second Book $1.24 
Some of the features that make these new books superior are: 


Their division of the States into the natural groups adopted by the United States Census Bureau: 
The fullness and vividness with which they treat industrial and commercial life: 





Their superb new maps; 
Their uncommon illustrations, which have almost stereoscopic reality; 


“ ‘ 
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Their convenient size—a happy medium, neither so large as to be unwieldy, nor so small as to 
compel the crowding of the maps: 
Their style, which is direct and appealing, simple without being condescending, informative with- 




















out being pedantic, graphic without being exaggerated. 


Descriptive circular sent on request 
Grant AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Atieats 330 East 22nd Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Diploma SANITARY SHADES 
Makers 


FOR FIFTY YEARS Our roller shades are of the best 
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Gt costs you no more to cotton duck, strong and flexible, and 


have us make your Diplomas come in soft, attractive colors that rest 
than it does to have them 


made in the ‘‘careless’’ way. the eye. 


@ We, perhaps, make more Diplomas : 
than all other houses combined. They Can Be Easily 


Instead of trying to see how easily 


we can get them through our plant, LAUNDER ED 


we strive to see how wei/ we can 
execute each order. 
Write todag for our samples and price list. 
Send a sample of pour present diploma, if 
possible, for helpful criticiem. 
@The demand for high grade printing 
f t hich - : ° 
ocmeainiane hom Kaa he phepepetbe 4 race; the pulley clutch is fool-proof; and the cord is strong and 
an efficient mail order department. We 
will be pleased to work with you in pro- durable. 
oe row Year Books, Commence- 
ment Programs, Annuals, Reports and 
Programs, where meat work is desired 


PANTAGRAPH 
snrtien & erate’ CO. Luther O. Draper Shade Company 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS SPICELAND, INDIANA 


Diploma Makers for Fifty Years 








The rollers on which they run are large and true; they cannot 


There is a big difference between our shades and the 
other kind. Send for circular of styles and colors. 























